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COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


By Edward G. Cale 


Negotiations which have continued for approxi- 
mately 15 years looking toward an agreement 
within the framework of which a major portion of 
international trade in wheat would take place were 
brought to a successful conclusion on March 6, 
1948. The final phases of these negotiations oc- 
curred during a Special Session called for this pur- 
pose by the International Wheat Council, which 
was established in 1942 under a memorandum of 
agreement initialed by representatives of the Gov- 
amments of Argentina, Australia, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The general form of the agreement is the same 
as that of the draft formulated in negotiations at 
the International Wheat Conference held in Lon- 
don in March and April 1947,? i. e., a multilateral 
contract under which member exporting countries 
agree to supply specified quantities of wheat to 
member importing countries, if called upon to do 
so at the maximum prices provided for in the 
agreement, and member importing countries agree 
to purchase specified quantities of wheat from 
member exporting countries, if called upon to do 
so at the minimum prices provided for in the agree- 
ment. Since the agreement assures exporting 
countries markets for a substantial part of the 
wheat they are able to produce for export at prices 
which are not lower than the minimum prices 
which the agreement provides, it should encourage 
the producing countries to maintain production 
at least during the continuation of the present 
cereals shortage. In addition, the commitments 
by the exporting countries to supply specified 
quantities of wheat to the importing countries at 
prices no higher than the maximum prices which 
the agreement provides should make it possible 
for the importing countries to plan their agricul- 
tural production with greater certainty that im- 
ported wheat will be available. In this way the 
agreement should encourage the importing coun- 
tries to diversify their agriculture and to utilize 
their agricultural resources to greater advantage 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

The principal problem regarding the agreement 
that was left unresolved by the London confer- 
nce related to the maximum and minimum prices 
that should be provided for in the agreement. 
There was, however, as the Special Session of the 
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Wheat Council indicated, a number of other ques- 
tions on which full agreement was not reached in 
the London conference. In its final meeting, that 
Conference entrusted to the International Wheat 
Council the task of bringing the negotiations to 
a successful conclusion. Membership in the Coun- 
cil had been increased to 13 prior to the London 
conference, the following countries having ac- 
cepted an invitation of membership issued by the 
Council in March 1946: Belgium, Brazil, Chine, 
Denmark, France, India, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Yugoslavia, which were also issued invitations 
at 5 same time, = = pr mice a 

n entrusting the task of negotiating the agree- 
ment to the Wheat Council, the London conference 
recommended that invitations to membership in 
the Council be extended to all countries that were 
represented at the Conference. Between the time 
of the London conference and the meeting of the 
Special Session of the Wheat Council in which the 
wheat-agreement negotiations were completed, 15 
additional countries became members of the Coun- 
cil, namely: Austria, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Greece, Ireland, 
Lebanon, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, and Uruguay, thus bringing 
membership in the Council to 28. 

The first important step taken by the Council 
pursuant to the request of the London conference 
occurred at the Council’s meeting on December 8, 
1947, when a Special Session was a upon 
for January 28 for the purpose of pegniaine and 
signing an international wheat agreement. It also 
established a Special Committee (consisting of the 
representatives of Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States), instructing it to 
do any preparatory work which would expedite 
the proceedings of the Special Session. This 
Committee met on December 9 and 29, 1947, and 
on January 5 and 6, 1948, and prepared a report 
to the International Wheat Council stating what 
it considered to be the substantive issues facin 
the Special Session, namely: the questions o 


*For a discussion of this Conference and a brief sum- 
mary of the negotiations leading up to it see ButzeTin of 
June 1, 1947, p. 10538. 








duration of the agreement, the maximum and 
minimum — for which it should provide, the 
equation of guaranteed import and export quanti- 
ties, and the inclusion in the agreement of provi- 
sions giving the Council added responsibility and 
authority to deal with emergency needs for wheat 
that might arise. It was necessary to devise a 
way of bringing the guaranteed import and export 
quantities provided for in the agreement into 
equality, since importing countries had indicated 
in London a desire to purchase substantially larger 
quantities of wheat than exporting countries were 
in a position to commit themselves to supply. 

In its December 8, 1947, meeting, the Council 
agreed to invite to its Special Session all countries 
which had been invited by the United Kingdom 
Government to attend the Wheat Conference in 
London in March and April 1947, namely, all 
countries which were members either of the United 
Nations or of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Each of the 28 countries which were mem- 
bers of the Wheat Council were represented by 
delegations at the Special Session. In addition, 
13 other countries accepted the Council’s invita- 
tion and were represented by delegates or ob- 
servers. These were Afghanistan, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Finland, Guatemala, has. Liberia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, and Venezuela. The Special Session was 
therefore attended by representatives from 41 
countries, and by observers from United Na- 
tions, Food and Agriculture Organization, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the International Monetary Fund. 

A number of governments sent specially in- 
structed representatives to the Special Session. 
The United Kingdom, for example, sent Sir Her- 
bert Broadley and John Wall of the British Min- 
istry of Food from London. Other governments 
were represented by their regular delegations to 
the International Wheat Council who were, of 
course, under special instructions regarding the 
subject matter before the Special Session. The 
United States was represented at the Special Ses- 
sion by its regular delegation to the International 
Wheat Council. This is composed of N. E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture; Leroy K. Smith, 
Director, Grain Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture; L. A. Wheeler, until March 1, 1948, Director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and since then a member of 
the United States Foreign Service; and Edward 
G. Cale, Associate Chief, International Resources 
Division, Department of State. 

Mr. Wheeler, who is Chairman of the Council, 
presided at all meetings of the Special Session. 
The Secretary of the Council, Andrew Cairns, 
served as Secretary of the Special Session. 

Since the major issues to be faced at the Special 
Session were already well understood, the organi- 
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zation of the Session was relatively simple and 
only two regular committees were cotabliahodll a 
Steering Committee consisting of representatives 
of those countries that had served on the Special 
Committee established by the Wheat Council on 
December 8, 1947, to prepare for the Session, and 
a Price Equivalents Committee. Although the 
former was in a position to consider all problems 
of procedure coming before the Special Sessi 
most of its attention was devoted to questions re. 
lating to the duration of the agreement, to the 
basic minimum and maximum prices that it should 
contain, and to the consideration of methods for 
moderating severe price changes from one crop 
ear to another within the price ranges. The Price 
Benivilente Committee was established to resolve 
one of the problems which had not been settled at 
the London Wheat Conference, i.e., to determine 
in the currencies of Australia and the United 
States, respectively, the maximum and minimum 
prices for certain types of their wheat in relation 
to a grade of Canadian wheat, which was taken 
as the basic grade for purposes of the agreement, 

Mr. Wheeler and Mr. €airns were elected chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the Steering 
Committee. John Wall of the United Kingdom 
Delegation was elected chairman of the Price 
Equivalents Committee and James McAnsh of the 
staff of Fao served as the Committee’s secretary. 
Australia, Canada, India, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were represented on the 
Price Equivalents Committee. 

Problems which could not be handled in full 
meetings of the Council on subjects other than 
those falling within the purview of the Steering 
Committee and the Price Equivalents Committee 
were referred to ad hoc working parties or groups. 
The most important of these was the so-called 
“First Working Party” established to consider the 
equation of the guaranteed export and import 
quantities, and a proposal made by the United 
States Delegation to extend the provisions of the 
London draft agreement relating to emergencies 
in periods of acute scarcity. This was the only 
working party or group whose period of activity 
extended virtually throughout the entire Special 
Session. The following countries were repre 
sented on it: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Nor 
way, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
The head of the Indian Delegation, J. Vesugat, 
served as the Working Party’s chairman and John 
W. Evans of the staff of Fao as its secretary. 

The first meeting of the Special Session was 
held on January 28, 1948, and the last meeting on 
March 6, 1948. During this period the Session re 
cessed for approximately one week, from the 
afternoon of February 26 until the morning o 
March 4. This recess was required to enable dele 
gations to obtain final instructions from theif 
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overnments regarding the outstanding unsettled 
issues at the time. The recess was agreed upon by 
the Special Session in the hope that the negotia- 
tions could be completed within a short time after 
the Session reconvened. 

All meetings of the Special Session except the 
final meeting on March 6 were in executive session. 
Arrangements were made, however, for the Chair- 
man and the Secretary of the Special Session to 
meet with representatives of the press from time to 
time and to issue releases in order that the press 
and the public might be kept advised of the prog- 
ress of the negotiations. At the final session on 
March 6, which was open to the public, copies of 
the agreement that had been negotiated and of a 
release describing its principal features were 
distributed to the press. 

The agreement consists of a preamble and 22 
articles. The preamble indicates that the coun- 
tries signing the agreement have done so “recog- 
nizing that there is now a serious shortage of 
wheat, and that later there may be a serious sur- 
plus ; believing that the og prices resulting from 
the present shortage and the low prices which 
would result from a future surplus are harmful to 
their interests, whether they are producers or con- 
sumers of wheat; and concluding therefore that 
their interests, and the general interest of all coun- 
tries in economic expansion, require that they 
should cooperate to bring order into the interna- 
tional wheat market”. The agreement’s objec- 
tives, as stated in article I, “are to assure Ae, 
of wheat to importing countries and to assure mar- 
kets to exporting countries at equitable and stable 
prices”. 

The essence of the agreement is contained in 
articles II through VI. Article II, dealing with 
rights and obligations of importing and export- 
ing countries, contains two annexes. Annex I 
gives in metric tons and in bushels the “guaranteed 
purchases” of each of the signatory importing 
countries. Annex II gives the “guaranteed sales” 
of each of the exporting countries. 

Article III provides for the supplying to the 
Council by the contracting governments of the in- 
formation regarding sales for export, and export, 
and purchases for import, and import, of wheat 
which is necessary for the record keeping by the 
Council that will be required in the administration 
of the agreement. 

Article IV deals with the enforcement of rights. 
It provides that any importing country which at 
any time finds difficulty in making its guaranteed 
purchases at the maximum price may, through the 
Council, call upon the exporting countries to sup- 
ply wheat up to the amount which the exporting 
countries have guaranteed to supply the importing 
country in question and that any exporting coun- 
try which at any time finds difficulty in making its 
guaranteed sales at the minimum price may, 
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through the Council, call upon the importing 
countries to purchase wheat up to the amount 
which the importing countries have guaranteed to 
urchase from the exporting sremget in question. 
he exporting countries may be called upon by 
the importing countries to deliver wheat only at 
the maximum price. The importing countries 
may be called upon by the exporting countries to 
urchase wheat only at the minimum price. 
ransactions in wheat over and above the guaran- 
teed quantities are not subject to the terms of the 
agreement. 

Article V deals with the adjustment of obliga- 
tions. It provides that any contracting govern- 
ment which fears that it may be prevented by 
circumstances, such as a short crop in the case of 
an exporting country or such as the necessity to 
safeguard its balance of payments or monetary 
reserves in the case of an importing country, from 
carrying out its obligations and responsibilities 
under the agreement shall meet the matter to the 
Council. It also provides that the Council, if it 
finds that the country’s representations are well- 
founded, shall seek to bring about an adjustment 
in obligations through the voluntary assumption 
of those obligations by other contracting countries. 
It provides further that in the event it is not 
— to adjust the obligations on a voluntary 

asis the Council shall reduce the quantities in 
the appropriate annex to article II, on a propor- 
tional basis, in order to bring the total quantities 
in the annexes into equality with each other. 

Article VI deals with prices. This article, as 
was the case in London, raised the most difficult 
problems that had to be considered. As finally 
negotiated, the article provides for a uniform 
maximum price of $2.00 per bushel and for a 
minimum price of $1.50 in the first year, $1.40 in 
the second year, $1.30 in the third year, $1.20 in 
the fourth year, and $1.10 in the fifth year. These 
prices are for no. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, expressed in 
terms of Canadian currency per bushel at the 
parity for the Canadian dollar determined for the 
purposes of the International Monetary Fund as 
of February 1, 1948. Under this definition one 
dollar Canadian currency is equal to one dollar 
United States currency. Under the definition of 
“wheat” used in the agreement, wheat includes 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent in every case 
where the term occurs, except in this article and 
in article [IX dealing with stocks which are to be 
held by exporting and importing countries. 

No provision was incorporated in the agreement 
specifically for the purpose of moderating fluc- 
tuations within the limits set by the basic maxi- 
mum and minimum prices, although a provision 
which was contained in the London draft agree- 
ment was included, under which the Council may, 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes held by the 
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exporting and importing countries voting sep- 
arately, determine the minimum and maximum 
prices for the third, fourth, and fifth years of the 
agreement, provided that the minimum price so 
determined is not lower than the basic minimum 
pe and the maximum price so determined is not 

igher than the basic maximum price referred to 
earlier (i.e., the minimum may not be lower than 
$1.50 in the first year, $1.40 in the second year, 
et cetera, and the maximum may not be higher 
in any year than $2.00). 

With one exception, voting under the agreement 
is on a weighted basis with the weight of the vote 
being determined by the quantity of wheat which 
a country is committed to buy or sell and with 50 
percent of the total vote being exercised by ex- 
porting countries and 50 percent by importing 
countries. The exception relates to voting on the 
seat of the Council under paragraph 10 of article 
XI in which case each delegate has one vote. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that 
of the problems mentioned in its report to the 
Council by the Council’s Special Committee, the 

uestion of duration was settled on the basis of 

ve years, that the price range question was 
settled on the basis of a uniform ceiling of $2.00 
and a floor beginning at $1.50 and dropping by 
10-cent stages to $1.10 in the fifth year, and that 
no provision for narrowing price fluctuations 
within these limits was made which can take effect 
without a two-thirds majority vote of exporters 
and importers, voting separately. Since Canada 
and the United States each hold more than one 
third of the exporter vote and since the United 
Kingdom holds more than one third of the im- 
porter vote, it is apparent that no change in the 
maximum and minimum prices can be made with- 
out the concurrence of each of these countries. 

The problem of equating the guaranteed export 
and import quantities, as indicated earlier, arose 
from the fact that the importing countries which 
had expressed a desire to participate in the agree- 
ment wished to commit themselves to purchase 
larger quantities of wheat under the agreement 
than the exporting countries were in a position to 
agree to supply. Some of the countries desiring 
to purchase additional quantities were prepared to 
commit themselves to do so for each of the five 
years of the agreement. Others needed substan- 
tially larger quantities of wheat in the earlier years 
than in the later years, since they expected their 
domestic production, which in many instances had 
been reduced by the war, to increase materially 
during the life of the agreement. In equating the 
guaranteed export and import quantities, the rela- 
tionship of those quantities to the allocations of 
the importing countries that have been recom- 
mended by the International Emergency Food 
Committee of the Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the allocations it is likely 
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to recommend for them during the continuation 

of the present cereals shortage was also extensively 

discussed. The problem of bringing the two 

quantities into equality was complicated further 

because a number of ae | countries which 
t 


had not previously indicated their intention of 
wir gr me. in the agreement did so during the 
pecial Session. It was finally agreed that the 
guaranteed quantities of the importing countrig 
should be uniform for each of the five years of the 
agreement. After the exporting countries had in. 
dicated that they were not in a position to accede 
to a request that they supply more than 500 million 
bushels of wheat under the agreement, the total 
of the guaranteed purchases by the — 
countries was reduced to 500 million bushels. Oi 
this amount Australia is to supply 85 million 
bushels, Canada 230 million bushels, and the 
United States 185 million bushels. The reduction 
in the guaranteed purchases of the importing coun- 
tries was made by first applying a uniform per 
centage reduction to the quantities of the 
individual importing countries and then by work- 
ing out further selective reductions for a number 
of such countries. 
Near the close of the Conference in London, th 
United States Delegation had introduced a resolu 
tion which would have provided that so long 
wheat is in short supply, importing countrie 
should not buy from any source quantities of wheat 
or substitute grains suitable for direct human con- 
rng ag in excess of their guaranteed quantitie 
in the proposed agreement, except to the extent 
that the International Emergency Food Cound 
(now the International Emergency Food Com 
mittee of Fao) or any successor organization ha 
recommended that they receive larger quantitie 
and that the exporting countries should agree no 
to sell to any country a quantity of wheat or sub 
stitute grains if this would cause it to receive mon 
than its guaranteed quantity, unless that cour 
try were free to do so by virtue of the fact that it 
recommended allocation was in excess of the quat- 
tity guaranteed to it under the agreement. Th 
purpose of this resolution was to prevent the agree 
ment from interfering with international cooper 
tion in the distribution of wheat, on the basis of 
need, during the continuation of the present cereal 
shortage. The Conference took no action on thi 
resolution in view of the fact that it was impossibl 
to conclude a wheat agreement at the Conference. 
However, in passing on to the Wheat Council the 
task of continuing the negotiations looking to 
an international wheat agreement, the Conferent 
also transmitted the resolution to the Council. 
There are a number of reasons why the Unitel 
States Delegation introduced this resolutio 
These included the following, in addition to th 
general desire of the United States not to perm 
the agreement to interfere with an equitable inte 
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national distribution of wheat during the present 
shortage : 


First, the possible harmful effect that the agree- 
ment might otherwise have on the United States 
oe programs in such countries as Germany 
and Japan. 

Second, the possibility that in its absence the 
agreement might interfere with the efforts of im- 
porting countries that were members of the agree- 
ment to obtain supplies of wheat over and above 
the quantities which they were guaranteed under 
the agreement, even though their allocations rec- 
ommended by Irrc might indicate that they 
needed such wheat. 

Third, the possibility that nonrecognition of the 
responsibility of Inrc in this way might lead to 
a lack of interest in its operations on the part of 
certain importing countries and possibly to dis- 
continuance of Izrc itself before the need for such 
an cupeneseions had passed. 

A fourth problem which was related to the fore- 
= but not covered by the resolution was the 

lief of the delegation that some provision should 
be made in the agreement to permit reductions in 
the quantities guaranteed to certain importing 
countries under the agreement in order to make 
wheat available to other countries in greater rel- 
ative need if wheat for this purpose could not be 
obtained in any other way. The delegation later 
pressed for an addition to the agreement along 
this line, both in the meetings of the Special Com- 
mittee that prepared for the Special Session of 
the Wheat Council and at the Special Session of 
the Council itself. 

The first of these problems was met in the Spe- 
cial Session by the adoption of the following foot- 
note to annex IT to article II referring to the sales 
guaranteed by the United States: 


“In the event of the provisions of paragraph 1 
of Article V being invoked by reason of a short 
crop it will be recognized that these guaranteed 
sales do not include the minimum requirements of 
wheat of any Occupied Area for which the United 
States of America has, or may assume, supply re- 
sponsibility, and that the necessity of meeting these 
requirements will be one of the factors considered 
in determining the ability of the United States of 
America to deliver its guaranteed sales under this 
Agreement.” 


The purpose of this footnote is to call attention 
to the possibility that the United States in some 
year in which its crop is short might not be able 
to supply the full 185 million bushels of wheat 
which it is committed to supply under the agree- 
ment because of its obligation to furnish wheat to 
meet the minimum requirements of the occupied 
areas. The footnote does not imply the giving of 
any preference to those areas relative to countries 
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that are members of the agreement as to the level 
of supplies in relation to need. During meetings 
of the Special Session the United States Delega- 
tion pointed out that so long as the cereals short- 
age continues it anticipates that the needs of the 
occupied areas will be screened by Izrc in the same 
way as in the past. Should the United States ever 
find it necessary to invoke the above-mentioned 
provision, under these conditions, it would hope 
to be able to come to the Council with a figure as to 
the requirements of the occupied areas that had 
been unanimously agreed to by the members of 
Izrc. Membership in Ierc and the Wheat Council 
are virtually the same, but it is the responsibility 
of Ierc, rather than the Wheat Council, to recom- 
mend:the international distribution of wheat on 
the basis of relative need. 

The responsibility of Izrc in this connection 
was recognized by the Special Session in the unani- 
mous adoption of the following resolution which 


also met the second and third problems mentioned 
above: 


“The Special Session of the International Wheat 
Council, held in Washington January-March 
1948, recognizes that the International Emergency 
Food Committee of the Fao Council is the appro- 
priate body to recommend the international dis- 
tribution of wheat and other grains used for hu- 
man consumption during the continuation of the 
present severe food emergency, and that interna- 
tional trade in wheat and other grains du this 
emergency should be in accordance with that Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, provided that the rec- 
ommended distribution of wheat to no country is 
less than its guaranteed purchases under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement after adjustments, 
if any, effected in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V of that Agreement.” 


Since certain of the importing countries feared 
that this resolution might be taken by Izrc to im- 
ply that the countries’ total requirements for wheat 
were covered by their guaranteed purchases under 
the agreement, the Special Session also unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution : 


“The Special Session of the International Wheat 
Council, held in Washington January-March 
1948, hereby instructs its Secretary to inform the 
International Emergency Food Committee of the 
Fao Council that as the figures in Annex I to Ar- 
ticle II of the International Wheat Agreement, 
signed in Washington in March-April 1948, do 
not represent the total requirements of the signa- 
tory countries they should not be regarded as a 
measure of these countries’ needs.” 


The fourth problem was met by the addition of 
a new paragraph (paragraph 6) to article V on 
“Adjustment of Obligations”. This paragraph 
states that : 











“Tf, in order to meet a critical need which has 
arisen or threatens to arise, a contracting Govern- 
ment should appeal to the Council for assistance in 
obtaining supplies of wheat in addition to its 
guaranteed quantity, the Council may, by two- 
thirds of the votes held by the Governments of 
importing countries and by two-thirds of the 
votes held by the Governments of exporting 
countries, reduce the guaranteed import quan- 
tities of the other contracting importing coun- 
tries for the current crop-year, on a pro rata 
basis, by an amount sufficient to provide the quan- 
tity of wheat which the Council determines to be 
necessary to relieve the emergency created by the 
critical need, provided that the Council agrees 
that such emergency cannot be met in any other 
manner.” 


In view of the fact that the agreement is, in 
effect, a multilateral bulk-purchase contract, the 
initial signatories will be limited to those countries 
which have indicated an intention to participate 
in it by signifying the quantity of wheat which 
they are willing to guarantee to sell or purchase 
pursuant to its provisions. There are 36 such coun- 
tries, 3 exporting countries and 33 importing 
countries. These include all of the countries at- 
tending the conference with five exceptions, 
namely: Argentina, Finland, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Uruguay. Of these, two, Argentina and Uruguay, 
are members of the present Wheat Council. At 
the Special Session the Argentine Representative 
indicated, as he had in London, that his Govern- 
ment was not prepared to accept the provisions 
in the agreement under which a maximum price 
would have been established for wheat exported 
from Argentina. 

Uruguay is in a position of having to import 
wheat in some years and to export wheat in others. 
During the Special Session a provision was added 
to the London draft of the agreement (paragraph 
2 of article XI) under which a country that is in 
this position may become a nonvoting member of 
the Council provided it agrees to supply the Coun- 
cil with the statistical information regarding its 
transactions in wheat which is required of other 
participating countries and that it agrees to pa 
the membership fee determined by the Council. 
Such a nonvoting member need not sign the agree- 
ment but may become a nonvoting member by in- 
dicating to the Council its willingness to meet the 
conditions stated immediately above. Any such 
country or any other country may become a voting 
member of the Council by accession in accordance 
with the provisions of article XXI. This article 
states that subject to unanimity, any government 
may accede to the agreement under such condi- 


*By Mar. 25 seven additional countries had signed; 
Australia, bringing exports covered by countries which 
had signed to 100 percent, and Belgium, Cuba, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Republic of the Philippines, and Switzer- 
land, bringing imports covered to more than 70 percent. 
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tions as the Council may lay down. It will, of 
course, be impossible for any government to ac- 
cede to the agreement prior to the time it enters 
into force in respect to the articles dealing with 
procedural and administrative questions, namely, 
July 1, 1948. The date on which the articles deal- 
ing with substantive questions (quantities, prices, 
etc.) enter into force is August 1, 1948. In the 
event of a country acceding to the agreement, the 
quantity of wheat that the country guarantees to 
sell or to purchase would be entered in the ed Fe 
priate annex to article II and a corresponding 
change would have to be made in the other annex, 

Of the countries represented at the Special Ses- 
sion which are not now members of the Wheat 
Council and which did not indicate their inten- 
tion during the Special Session of participating in 
the agreement, Finland is now obtaining her entire 
requirements of imported wheat from exporting 
countries that are not members of the agreement, 
Iran is a small exporter of wheat whose supplies 
are customarily shipped to nearby countries, and 
Pakistan, although a relatively large producer of 
wheat, has customarily shipped its excess wheat to 
areas which now comprise India. 

Although the agreement remains open for sig- 
nature until April 1, 1948, representatives of 15 
countries signed it at the close of the Special Ses- 
sion.? These included two of the three exporti 
countries—Canada and the United States—13 o 
the 33 importing countries—China, Columbia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Greece, India, Ireland, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, and_ the 
United Kingdom. The countries which signed the 
agreement at that time account for more than 80 
percent of the wheat covered on the export side 
and more than 60 percent on the import side. 

The agreement is subject to formal acceptance 
by the signatory governments. It provides (para- 
graph 2, article XX) that instruments of accept- 
ance shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America by July 1, 1948; 
premenm however, that an additional period shall 

allowed by the Council for the deposit of instru- 
ments of acceptance on behalf of those importing 
countries which are prevented by a recess of their 
respective legislatures from accepting it by July 
1, 1948. In the case of the United States, the 
agreement will, of course, be submitted to Congress 
for approval. 

Many administrative problems that must be met 
before the substantive provisions of the agreement 
are placed in effect on August 1, 1948. Before 
these provisions are placed in effect the Council 
and the participating countries must know whether 
or not enough countries have formally accepted 
the a ent to insure its successful operation. 
For this reason it was decided to place the pro 
cedural and administrative provisions in effect on 
July 1, 1948, and that ath was made (para- 

t 


graph 3, article XX) that the first meeting of the 
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new International Wheat Council, which is estab- 
lished by article XI, shall be convened in July 1948 
in Washington by the Government of the United 
States of America. At this meeting any govern- 
ment which has formally accepted the agreement 
but which is of the opinion that the guaranteed 
purchases or guaranteed sales of the countries 
whose governments have formally accepted it are 
insufficient to insure its successful operation may 
effect its withdrawal by notification to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In the event of failure 
to accept by a government or by governments 
whose guaranteed purchases or sales are, in the 
opinion of the governments which have ratified, 
not of sufficient importance to prevent the effective 
operation of the agreement, the Council would be 
required to make adjustments in the guaranteed 
quantity or quantities in the appropriate annex 
to article II. 

The Council in its final meeting of the Special 
Session recognized that a considerable amount of 
work would have to be done between the close 
of the Session and the first meeting of the new 
Wheat Council in July 1948. It therefore ap- 
pointed a Preparatory Committee to make recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the new Coun- 
til, including recommendations on rules of pro- 
cedure, the records to be kept in accordance with 
the provisions of article III, the budget for the 
crop year 1948-49, the work of the new Council’s 
secretariat, and any other dra “plans which, in 
the opinion of the Prepare y fommittee, would 

dike a€ its 


assist the new Council to m July meeting 


the arrangements necessary to commence the op- 
eration of the agreement on August 1, 1948. Sir 
Herbert Broadley of the United Kingdom Delega- 
tion was appointed chairman of the Committee 
which includes representatives of the following 
countries in addition to the United Kingdom: 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, 
Benelux, and the United States. The Council 
provided further that the Preparatory Committee 
should hold at least three formal meetings, the 
first and second in London in April and May, re- 
poetry: and the third in Washington early in 
une 1948. 

This agreement is the result of an attempt on 
the part of the participating countries to find a 
multilateral solution to serious problems in respect 
of wheat which either exist at present or are ex- 
pected to arise in the near future. The multilat- 
eral approach to such problems is envisioned in the 
chapter on intergovernmental commodity - 
ments of the charter for an International Trade 
Organization which was sponsored by the United 
States Government and which during the negotia- 
tions at the Habana Conference proved acceptable 
to all the governments that indicated their inten- 
tion of participating in the organization. From 
this viewpoint the agreement assumes added im- 

rtance since it is the first agreement negotiated 
in the light of the principles regarding commod- 
ity agreements that are contained in the Ivo char- 
ter, and since it will therefore, in a sense, be a 
test case as to whether the multilateral approach 
envisioned is capable of being applied in the case 
of a specific commodity. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


U.S. Position on the Palestine Problem 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN ! 


U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


The resolution adopted by the Security Council 
on 5 March 1948 requested the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council “to consult and to 
inform the Security Council regarding the situa- 
tion with respect to Palestine a 

A brief report on the above part of the resolu- 
tion was made this morning. With respect to that 
report, I wish to comment upon paragraph 4, 
which reads: 


“The Palestine Commission, the mandatory 
wer, the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher 
ommittee have indicated that the partition plan 
cannot be implemented by peaceful means under 
present conditions.” 


The representative of the Jewish Agency, Dr. 
Silver, apparently had no complaint with respect 
to paragraph 4 provided the emphasis was in the 
right place. He laid the emphasis on the last 
words, “under present conditions”. So do we. 

Paragraph 5 of the report given this morning 


reads: 


“The mandatory power has confirmed that a 
considerable number of incursions of illegal arms 
and armed elements into Palestine have occurred 
by land and sea.” « 


For the information of the Security Council, I 
shall read the testimony obtained from the manda- 
tory power on this point. The members have be- 
fore them a document submitted by the Secretary- 
General. The portion which I shall read is found 
on the ninth page of the document. The questions 
referred to were addressed to the mandatory 
power. 


“Question 1: Have any incursions by armed 
elements from outside Palestine occurred in addi- 
tion to those already reported to the Palestine 
Commission by the mandatory power?” 


The members will note that the incursions re- 
ferred to are in addition to those already reported. 
The following is the answer given to question 1. 


“Answer 1: The following information is now 
available in addition to that already supplied: 


“(a) On or about 24 February, between 500 and 


1 Made in the Security Council on Mar. 19, 1948 (U.N. 
doc. S/P. V. 271, Mar. 19, 1948). 
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1000 Iraqis, Lebanese, Syrians, Egyptians and 
Transjordanians entered Samaria and Galilee 
across the Jordan and the Palestine~Lebanon 
frontier. 

“(b) A band of up to 500 Yugoslavs presumed 
to be Bosnian Moslems were reported en route to 
the Lydda District during the first week of March, 

“(c) On the 5th/6th March, a small party under 
Fawzi Bey Kawukji entered Palestine. Ka- 
wukji’s present whereabouts and intentions are 
unknown, and no report of his having established 
a permanent headquarters have been received by 
the British authorities. 

“(d) Numbers of Egyptians have entered Gaza 
District in parties of up to 100 at a time. It is 
possible that other smaller contingents have en- 
tered unreported.” 


“Question 2: Has the mandatory power been 
able to identify personnel involved in such incur- 
sions? 

“Answer 2: The information of the Palestine 
authorities regarding the origin of personnel in- 
volved in these incursions is derived from common 
knowledge available locally and from intelligence 
reports. As regards the character of these forces, 
they consist of irregular formations and not or. 
ganized units of any national armed force.” 


I shall skip question 3 as it does not bear on 
this point. 


“Question 4: Are arms now flowing into Pales- 
tine from outside sources to individuals or groups 
unauthorized by the mandatory power to possess 
arms ? 

“Answer 4: Both Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
are now receiving illicit consignments of arms 
from outside sources. While the Palestine Gov- 
ernment have no exact knowledge of the quantity 
and description of arms possessed by either = 
it is their opinion that the Jews are better a 
than the Arabs. In this connection it will be re 
called that there have recently been instances of 
the seizure in the United States by United States 
authorities of large consignments of high explo 
— destined for Jewish organizations in Pale 

ine. 

“As regards the possibility which has been su 
gested of illicit importation of arms by aire 
landing in the desert, the Palestine Government 
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wnsider this unlikely. Such clandestine impor- 
ation by air would, however, be easier for the 
Jews than for the Arabs, in view of the better 
facilities possessed by the former for wireless com- 
nunication and for distribution of arms after 
receipt. 

“Question 5: What measures, military and civil, 
by the mandatory power are now in effect to pre- 
rent the movement of hostile elements into Pales- 
tine from outside Palestine? 

“Answer 5: The principal points of entry by 
and are guarded by troops or police, but owing 
to the length of the frontier and the difficult na- 
ure of the terrain, it is impossible for frontier 
sontrol to be one hundred per cent effective. As 
regards the sea frontier, the measures taken by 
the mandatory authorities to prevent the entry 
of Jewish illegal immigrants are well-known.” 


The preamble of part II of my statement of this 
morning reads: 


“1, As a result of the consultations of the per- 
manent members regarding the situation with re- 
spect to Palestine, they find and report that a con- 
inuation of the infiltration into Palestine by land 
ind by sea of groups and persons with the purpose 
of ing part in violence could aggravate still 


further the situation.” 


This language was intended to exclude, and we 
think that it does exclude, those unfortunate 
ple who are seeking mneiiar? in the Holy 
nd, referred to as being on the Island of Cyprus. 
There may also be others. The language of this 
paragraph also excludes legal immigrants. The 
meaning is clearly defined: “groups and persons 
with the purpose of taking part in violence.” 

The second duty under the Resolution adopted 
by the Securit, Council was for the permanent 
members to make recommendations to the Securit 
Council, as a result of their consultations, regard- 
ing the guidance and instructions which the Se- 
curity Council might usefully Pe to the Palestine 
Commission with a view of implementing the 
Resolution of the General Assembly. 

In support of the position which some of the 
permanent members of the Security Council took, 
is presented in the brief report this morning, it 
night be helpful to the Security Council for me 
to summarize briefly the present positions, as we 
wnderstand them, of the Palestine Commission 
the mandatory power, and the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine, concerning the implementation of the 
partition plan recommended by the General As- 
sembly. 

During the consultations of the past two weeks, 
the Palestine Commission was asked whether it 
had found sufficient acceptance of the partition 
plan on the part of the Jews, the Arabs and the 
mandatory power, to afford a basis for its peace- 
ful implementation. The answer of the Palestine 
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Commission was “No.” It observed, in this con- 
nection, that the Jews of Palestine generally ac- 
cepted the plan, that the Arabs of Palestine 

nerally opposed the plan; and that the manda- 
a power Mad declined to take any action which 
might be interpreted as involving implementation 
of the plan. 

The Palestine Commission has repeated its view 
that it could not discharge its responsibilities on 
the termination of the mandate without the as- 
sistance of an adequate non-Palestinian armed 
force for the preservation of law and order. The 
Palestine Commission does not consider it possible 
to implement the plan by peaceful means either 
as a whole or in substantial part so long as the ex- 
isting vigorous Arab resistance to partition exists. 

The Palestine Commission considered itself un- 
able, within the terms of the Resolution of the 
General Assembly, to consider whether any modi- 
fication of the recommended plan might offer a 
basis for agreement among the people of Palestine. 

With regard to the establishment of the provi- 
sional council or councils of government in the 
proposed Jewish and Arab States by 1 April 1948, 
the Palestine Commission has concluded: (a) that 
the attitude of the Arab Higher Committee and 
Arab resistance in Palestine prociads any possi- 
bility of selecting a provisional council of govern- 
ment for the proposed Arab State by 1 April, (b) 
that while the Palestine Commission can take and 
has in fact taken some preliminary steps toward the 
selection of the provisional council for the Jewish 
State, the provisional council will not be able to 
carry out its functions, in the sense of the plan, 
prior to the termination of the mandate, (c) the 
position of the mandatory power precludes any 
peaty of fulfilling by 1 April the provisions 
of the plan as regards either the Arab or the 
Jewish provisional council of government. 

With ard to the City of Jerusalem, the 
Palestine Commission’s view is that the adminis- 
tration of the City of Jerusalem by the United 
Nations is possible if the plan of partition with 
economic union is generally accepted by the Arab 
and Jewish communities of Palestine and peace- 
fully implemented. 

The permanent members of the Security Council 
held two discussions with the representative of the 
mandatory power last week. One of these was 
devoted to security problems, and the other to the 
implementation of the partition plan. 

From the information supplied by the manda- 
tory government, it appeared that several thou- 
sand Arabs have entered Palestine in bands of 
varying size, and have infiltrated the Palestinian 
population. The identification of these Arabs has 
not been firmly established, but it appears to be 
common knowledge in Palestine that they include 
nationals of most of the neighbouring Arab States 
and that they have entered from Lebanon, Syria, 
Transjordan, and Egypt. The United Kingdom 
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reports that these bands are irregular formations 
and are not organized units of any national armed 
force. 

The representative of the mandatory power was 
asked whether his Government considers that there 
is a threat of force against Palestine which now 
constitutes a threat to international peace, and also 
whether the existing situation in Palestine is a 
situation which constitutes a threat to the peace. 
He replied that his Government would furnish all 
the facts available but that the question of what 
constitutes a threat to the peace is for the Security 
Council to decide. 

In ——— to questions concerning implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly recommendation, the 
mandatory power stated that it has “accepted” 
the Plan of Partition with economic union rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly, but that it 
cannot participate in its implementation. While 
it wished to avoid any action which might be 
considered as obstructive, it could not itself be 
instrumental in putting into effect a plan which is 
not accepted by both the Arabs and the Jews of 
Palestine. 

The representative of the een power in- 
formed the permanent members that his Govern- 
ment considered that it would be very difficult to 
carry out the Plan without the backing of force; 
that even if the Jewish militia were sufficiently 
armed to ensure the organization and protection 
of the Jewish State, such action would not be the 
equivalent of a settlement; that the United King- 
dom did not believe that there were any modifica- 
tions in detail which would make the Plan 
acceptable both to the Jews and Arabs of Pales- 
tine; and that no change in the timetable of 
British withdrawal from Palestine is contemplated 
by the United Kingdom. The representative of the 
United Kingdom further stated that his Govern- 
ment had no suggestions to make with regard to 
means by which the Jews and Arabs of Palestine 
might be brought together although successful 
efforts in this direction would be welcomed. 

Representatives of the mandatory Government 
further indicated that there would be a very sub- 
stantial deficit in the Palestinian budget following 
British withdrawal and that, while the Palestin- 
ian Government has been financially self-sufficient, 
the cost of maintaining British forces in Palestine 
is considerably larger than the total Palestinian 
budget of $96,000,000 annually. 

Representatives of the Jewish Agency stated 
that the Jews of Palestine accept the partition 
Plan. The Agency claimed that the Plan repre- 
sents, however; an irreducible minimum for the 
Jews of Palestine since it already involves a great 
reduction in what they consider their rightful 
claims. Also that, although there is no perfect or 
easy solution, the present Plan is the only practical 
solution reached after many other plans had failed 
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of acceptance. The Agency representatives stated 
that it should now be taken as a postulate that an 
plan whatever will require enforcement. N, 
modifications in the Plan would commend them. 
selves to the Jews and the Jewish Agency does not 
see any possibility of modifications which would 
make the Plan acceptable to the Arabs. 

The Jewish Agency stated that the Jews of 
Palestine would be ready to undertake the re 
sponsibilities for government and for the mainte. 
nance of law and order within the proposed Jewish 
State. They expressed confidence that they could 
assert the authority of the Jewish State and main. 
tain essential public services. This would pre 
suppose the establishment and equipment of the 
militia contemplated in the Plan and the removal 
of restrictions on the importation of arms. Th 
believe that an international force would be neces. 
sary, and that if no international force were pro- 
vided, much more serious losses both to Arabs and 
Jews would result. 

On the question of implementation by peaceful 
means, the Jewish Agency stated that it did not 
believe it would be possible to obtain a formal 
public agreement with the Arabs of Palestine in 
advance of implementation. They believed, how- 
ever, that if left alone, considerable sections of 
Palestinian Arabs would be willing to co-operate 
or acquiesce ; but that armed intervention by neigh- 
bouring states completely changed that situation, 

With respect to economic union, the Jewish 
Agency stated that they accepted economic union 
as a part of the Plan although they themselves did 
not ask for it. The Agency does not consider the 
principles of the proposed economic union essen- 
tial to the economic life of Palestine as a whole 
or-to creation of the Jewish State. The Agency 
considers that economic union should not 3 an 
obstacle to the creation of the Jewish State. 

The representatives of the Jewish Agency stated 
that the Jews would co-operate in the administra- 
tion of Jerusalem by the United Nations consid- 
ered, however, as part of the Partition Plan. That 
United Nations administration of Jerusalem a 
from the Plan would create a serious obstacle to 
such co-operation. 

The Jews insist upon having the control of im 
migration, because that is a question of sovereignty 
and is a most essential part of the whole scheme 
The Jews, they said, must have the keys to their 
own homeland in their own hand. The exclusive 
control of immigration was the most powerful 
argument in persuading the Jews to accept the 
Partition Plan. They &- in mind a rate of im 
migration of 80,000 to 100,000 a year—roughly 
1,000,000 over a ten-year period—subject to chang: 
ing positions both inside the Jewish State and m 
areas outside. They pointed out that there is no 
longer a great reservoir of Jews in Europe and that 
Arab fears that Palestine would be inundated can 
no longer be considered as well grounded. 
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A representative of the Arab Higher Committee 
made a formal statement on behalf of the Commit- 
tee which observed that all of the questions which 
had been directed to the Committee revolved 
around partition which, with the clear and un- 
equivocal support of Arab States, the Arabs of 
Palestine have categorically rejected. This state- 
ment went on to say that the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee wished to reiterate its rejection of solutions 
based on partition in any form, including creation 
of a separate provisional or permanent adminis- 
tration for the City of Jerusalem. 

The Arab Higher Committee further wished to 
emphasize that the only solution compatible with 
the ideals of the United Nations Charter and which 
would guarantee peace and security in Palestine 
would be the formulation of one independent state 
for the whole of Palestine whose constitution 
would be based on democratic principles and which 
would include adequate safeguards for minorities 
and the safety of the Holy Places. The Arab 
Higher Committee stated, in this connection, that 
such a state would be prepared to accept full re- 
sponsibility for governmental administration and 
maintenance of law and order in the whole of 
Palestine and that it would be prepared to treat 
all citizens and residents of all creeds with justice 
which befits a truly democratic country. 

An identical question was submitted to the Jew- 
ish Agency, the Arab States, and the Arab Higher 
Committee, viz: “Would the addressee”—different 
in each case—“be prepared to enter into the neces- 
sary agreement for an effective truce in Palestine?” 
Summarized, the replies were as follows: The Jew- 
ish Agency: Yes, if carried out within the frame- 
work of implementation of the Resolution of the 
General Assembly and in strict conformity with 
the timetable provided in that Resolution. The 
Arab States: Yes, if partition is suspended. No 
reply has been received from the Arab Higher 
Committee to that question. However, that Com- 
mittee has categorically rejected partition. 

Having considered the results of the consulta- 
tions of the past two weeks, we must also reflect 
upon the situation in Palestine on 15 May 1948, 
on which date the mandatory power now plans to 
terminate the Mandate. 

In his statement to the Security Council on 24 
February 1948, the Representative of the United 
Kingdom said: 

“My Government are bringing to an end the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities towards Palestine 


under the mandate and are leaving the future of 
that country to international authority.” 


On 2 March 1948, the Representative of the 
United Kingdom referred, in his statement to the 
Security Council, to: 
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“. . . whatever procedure the United Nations 
may decide to adopt with a view to assuming re- 
sponsibility for the Government of Palestine on 
15 May ng 


He concluded with the statement: 


“Finally, I must repeat that the United King- 
dom must not enter into any new or extended com- 
mitment in regard to Palestine. Our contribution 
has already been made over the years and the date 
of termination of responsibility is irrevocably 
fixed.” * 

The status of Palestine will be equivocal be- 
cause the United Kingdom seeks to give up the 
mandate. Article 5 of the mandate in respect of 
Palestine provides: 


“The mandatory shall be responsible for seei 
that no Palestine territory shall be ceded or lea 
to, or in any way placed under the control of, the 
government of any foreign power.” 


In the premises there is the urgent need for early 
clarification of the United Nations responsibility 
toward Palestine. The General Assembly and the 
Security Council have broad responsibilities and 
fidelity to the principles of justice and the aims of 
the ya to assist in bringing about a pacific 
settlement of situations and disputes placed before 
them. The Security Council has specific obliga- 
tions and powers where it finds a threat to the 

eace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression. I 

ave already dealt, in my statements to the Se- 
curity Council on 24 F v Bane and again on 2 
March, with these responsibilities. 

The assumption of administrative or govern- 
mental responsibility by the United Nations is an- 
other matter. If the United Nations is to act as 
a government, a large administrative task is in- 
volved. The Organization itself becomes direct] 
responsible for all phases of the life of the Bg e 
over whom such powers are exercised. It is a 
formidable responsibility, and a heavy financial 
commitment is incurred by all fifty-seven members 
of the Organization. 

The United Nations does not automatically fall 
heir to the responsibilities either of the League of 
Nations or of the mandatory power in respect of 
the Palestine mandate. The record seems to us 
entirely clear that the United Nations did not take 
over the League of Nations mandate system. 

The League of Nations Assembly on 18 April 
1946, at its final session, passed a resolution which 
included the following two paragraphs: 


“Tue AssEMBLY ‘ 

“3. RecoGNizEs THAT, on the termination of 
the League’s existence, its functions with respect 
to the mandated territories will come to an end, 
but notes that Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of 


7 U.N. doc. S/P. V. 260, pp. 49-50. 
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the Charter of the United Nations embody prin- 
ciples corresponding to those declared in Article 
9° of the Covenant of the League; 

“4. Taxes nore of the expressed intentions of 
the Members of the League now administering 
territories under mandate to continue to adminis- 
ter them for the well-being and development of 
the peoples concerned in accordance with the obli- 
gations contained in the respective mandates,”— 
note these words—“until other arrangements have 
been agreed upon between the United Nations and 
the respective mandatory powers.” 


At the First Part of the First Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, on 12 Febru- 
ary 1946, the General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion regarding the transfer of certain functions, 
activities, and assets of the League of Nations to 
the United Nations. No transfer of functions 
concerning mandates was mentioned. The reso- 
lution included the statement that: 


“The General Assembly will itself examine, or 
will submit to the appropriate organ of the United 
Nations, any request from the parties that the 
United Nations should assume the exercise of 
functions or powers entrusted to the League of 
Nations by treaties, international conventions, 
agreements, and other instruments having a polit- 
ical character.” 


Provision was made in the United Nations 
Charter for the voluntary placing of mandates 
under a trusteeship system by means of trustee- 
ship agreements between the General Assembly 
or the Security Council and the states directly con- 
cerned, including the mandatory power. By 
such an agreement, the United Nations itself, un- 


der article 81 of the Charter, could become the 


administering authority for a trust territory. But 
no such proposal has been made by the mandatory 
power with respect to Palestine, and no action 
has been taken by the United Nations itself which 
would have that result. 

A unilateral decision by the United Kingdom 
to terminate the Palestine mandate cannot auto- 
matically commit the United Nations to responsi- 
bility for governing that country. We think it 
clear that the United Nations does not succeed to 
administrative responsibility for Palestine merely 
because the latter is a mandate. Signing the 
Charter did not commit the signatories to a con- 
tingent liability for mandates, to become operative 
by the decisions of mandatory powers to abandon 
their mandates. On the facts reported by the 
permanent members, Palestine is a land falling 
under chapter XI of the United Nations Charter, 
a non-self-governing territory. 

Does the General Assembly recommendation of 
29 November 1947 constitute an acceptance by the 
United Nations of governmental responsibility for 
Palestine? Let us examine the facts. 

On 2 April 1947, the United Kingdom directed 
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a request to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the first part of which states: 


“His Majesty’s Government in the United King. 
dom request the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to place the question of Palestine on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at its next 
lar annual session. They will submit to the As 
sembly an account of their administration of the 
Lonase of Nations mandate and will ask the As 
sembly to make recommendations, under article 
10 of the Charter, concerning the future govern. 
ment of Palestine.” 


Thus, the question of Palestine came before the 
General Assembly only as a request for a recom. 
mendation. No proposal was made by the United 
Kingdom to the General Assembly that the United 
Nations itself undertake responsibility for the 
government of Palestine. 

Following consideration of the question of 
Palestine in a special session, in a special commit 
tee—Unscor—and at its Second Regular Session, 
the General Assembly passed a resolution which 
recommended “to the United Kingdom, as the 
mandatory power for Palestine, and to all other 
members of the United Nations, the adoption and 
implementation, with regard to the future govern 
ment of Palestine, of the plan of partition with 
economic union” set forth in the resolution. 

Under the plan, the United Nations agreed, as 
a part of the recommended general settlement, to 
undertake administrative responsibilities for the 
City of Jerusalem. Further, the General Assem- 
bly agreed that a commission elected by it would 
perform certain functions to effect the transfer of 
responsibility from the mandatory power to the 
successor governments in Palestine. The limited 
responsibilities of the United Nations set forth in 
the plan are inseparable from the balance of the 
plan and are dependent upon the adoption and 
implementation of the entire plan. This essential 
unity of the General Aaweibiy recommendation 
was emphasized by the Chairman of the Palestine 
Commission in his statement to the Security Coun 
cil on 24 February. I quote from that very able 
statement : 


“T have put some stress upon the words ‘plan of 
partition as it has been envisaged by the General 
Assembly’ since it is with the implementation of 
such plan that our Commission has been entrusted. 
It is quite natural—and legitimate—for interested 
parties to concentrate their efforts preponderant 
ly—if not exclusively—on such parts of the plan 
as are intended more especially for their sake 
The Commission is not in such a position ; its = 
according to its terms of reference, is to provi 
for the implementation of the whole plan which 
has been conceived by the General Assembly #% 
awhole ... 

“ . . Since the plan has been envisaged # 
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a whole, the realization and sound functioning of 
one part of the plan has been made, in a substan- 
tial degree, dependent upon the establishment and 
functioning of its other parts.” 


The limited functions which the General As- 
sembly offered to undertake in connection with its 
Palestine recommendation stand or fall with that 
resolution. If it proves impossible to give effect 
to that resolution, the United Nations will have 
on 15 May 1948 no administrative and govern- 
mental responsibilities for Palestine, unless fur- 
ther action is taken by the General Assembly. 

The plan proposed by the General Assembly 
was an integral plan which would not succeed un- 
less each of its parts could be carried out. There 
seems to be general agreement that the plan can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means, From 
what has been said in the Security Council and in 
consultations among the several members of the 
Security Council, it is clear that the Security Coun- 
cil is not prepared to go ahead with efforts to 
implement this plan in the existing situation. We 
had a vote on that subject and only five votes 
could be secured for that purpose. 

The Security Council now has before it clear 
evidence that the Jews and Arabs of Palestine and 
the mandatory power cannot agree to implement 
the General Assembly plan of partition through 
peaceful means. The announced determination of 
the mandatory power to terminate the mandate on 
15 May 1948, if carried out by the United King- 
dom, would result, in the light of information now 
available, in chaos, heavy fighting and much loss 
of life in Palestine. The United Nations cannot 

ermit such a result. The loss of life in the Holy 

and must be brought to an immediate end. The 
maintenance of international peace is at stake. 

The United States fully subscribes to the con- 
clusion reached by the four permanent members 
that the Security Council should make it clear to 
the parties and governments concerned that the 
Security Council is determined not to permit the 
situation in Palestine to threaten international 
peace and, further, that the Security Council 
should take further action by all means available 
to it to bring about the immediate cessation of vio- 
lence and the restoration of peace and order in 
Palestine. 

Under the Charter, the Security Council has 
both an inescapable responsibility and full author- 
ity to take the steps necessary to bring about a 
cease-fire in Palestine and a halt to the incursions 
being made into that country. The powers of ar- 
ticles 39, 40, 41 and 42 are very great, and the 
Security Council should not hesitate to use them— 
all of them—if necessary to bring about peace. 

In addition, my Government believes that a 
temporary trusteeship for Palestine should be es- 
tablished under the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations to maintain the peace and to afford 
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the Jews and Arabs of Palestine, who must live 
together, further opportunity to reach an agree- 
ment regarding the future qorenmenh of that 
country. Such a United Nations trusteeship 
would, of course, be without prejudice to the char- 
acter of the eventual political settlement, which we 
hope can be achieved without long delay. In our 
opinion, the Security Council should recommend 
the establishment of such a trusteeship to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the mandatory power. This 
would require an immediate special session of the 
General Assembly, which the Security Council 
might call under the terms of the Charter. Pend- 
ing the meeting of the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, we believe that the Security Coun- 
cil should instruct the Palestine Commission to 
suspend its efforts to implement the proposed par- 
tition plan. 


I shall now read three propositions which are 
being submitted by the United States. I am not 
making any representation for any other one of 
the permanent members. The United States pree- 
ositions are contained in a paper entitled “Addi- 
tional Conclusions and Recommendations Con- 
cerning Palestine”, which has been circulated to 
the members. It reads as follows: 


“1, The plan proposed by the General Assem- 
bly is an integral plan which cannot succeed un- 
less each of its parts can be carried out. There 
seems to be general agreement that the plan can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means. 

“2. We believe that further steps must be taken 
immediately not only to maintain the peace but 
also to afford a further opportunity to reach an 
agreement between the interested parties regard- 
ing the future government of Palestine. To this 
end we believe that a temporary trusteeship for 
Palestine should be established under the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations. Such a United 
Nations trusteeship would be without prejudice to 
the rights, claims or position of the parties con- 
cerned or to the character of the eventual political 
settlement, which we hope can be achieved without 
long delay. In our opinion, the Security Council 
should recommend the establishment of such a trus- 
teeship to the General Assembly and to the manda- 
tory power. This would require an immediate 
special session of the General Assembly, which the 
Security Council should request the Secretary- 
General to convoke under article 20 of the Charter. 

“3. Pending the meeting of the proposed spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly, we believe 
that the Security Council should instruct the Pal- 
estine Commission to suspend its efforts to imple- 
ment the proposed partition plan.” 


Draft resolutions which would give effect to the 
above suggestions will be circulated shortly for 
the consideration of the Security Council. 
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The position of the United States on Palestine 
was stated by Ambassador Austin in the Security 
Council on Friday. 

The course of action with respect to the Pales- 
tine question which was proposed on March 19 by 
Ambassador Austin appeared to me, after the most 
careful consideration, to be the wisest course to fol- 
low. I recommended it to the President, and he 
— my recommendation. 

he primary and overriding consideration in 
that situation is the need to maintain the peace 
and to prevent chaos and wide-spread disorder 
upon the termination of the mandate on May 15, 


1948. We believe that the United Nations should 
do everything it can to bring the fighting to an 
end and save the lives of the men, women, and 


children which would be lost in the bitter fighting 
which could otherwise be expected to follow the 
withdrawal of British troops. 

The grave international situation which the 
President described in his message to the Congress 
on March 17 further emphasizes the compelling im- 

rtance of preventing the outbreak of open war- 

are in Palestine. The interest of the United 
States in a peaceful settlement in Palestine arises 
not only out of deep humanitarian considerations 
but also out of vital elements of our national 
security. 

The United States supported the partition plan 
for Palestine in the General Assembly last autumn. 

Since that time we have explored every possi- 
bility of a peaceful implementation of that recom- 
mendation. Wesought to have the Security Coun- 
cil accept the plan as a basis for its own action in 
the matter. This it refused to do on March 5, 
1948. We then sought to find through consulta- 
tions among the five principal powers some basis 
of agreement on which the partition plan might 
go forward by peaceful means. These consulta- 
tions were unsuccessful in developing any measure 
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of agreement between the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine or any substantial agreement among the 
permanent members as to how the Security Council 
might proceed. Informal consultations with other 
members of the Council have made it clear that 
the Security Council would not now pass a resolu- 
tion to proceed with partition. In addition to ef. 
forts within the United Nations we have attempted 
by diplomatic means to obtain a wider Come of 
acceptance of the recommendation of the General 
Assembly. These efforts did not lead to any sub- 
stantial result. 

We are faced, therefore, with the prospect that 
the United Kingdom will abandon the mandate 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948, and that no succes- 
sor government will be in position on that date to 
maintain law and order. 

A truce is essential. A military truce cannot 
be achieved under existing circumstances without a 
parallel truce in the political field. A political 
truce, however, would bring us up to May 15 with- 
out elementary arrangements for keeping order in 
that situation. 

The United States suggestion is that a tem- 
porary trusteeship should be established in order 
to maintain the peace and to open up the way to an 
agreed settlement. This trusteeship could be ended 
as soon as a peaceful solution can be found. The 
trusteeship itself would be established without 
prejudice in any way to the eventual political 
settlement which might be reached for Palestine, 

The United States has repeatedly stated that 
we are seeking a solution for Palestine within the 
framework of the United Nations and that we 
are not going to act unilaterally in that matter. 
The proposal for a temporary United Nations 
trusteeship, without prejudice to the ultimate 
solution, made by this ( sttameattally is the only 
a aang thus far presented which appears to 
offer any basis for action by the United Nations 
to meet the existing situation in Palestine. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ‘ 


Trusteeship Council 


Second Session. Draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem. 
T/118, Jan. 26, 1948. 29 pp. mimeo. 


* Made at a press conference in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
Mar. 20, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
“Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed, or processed documents) may be 
pg at certain designated libraries in the United 
tates. 
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Report of the Working Committee on Jerusalem. 1/122, 
Feb. 16, 1948. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Nauru 
printed in English and French. 4 pp. [15¢.] 
Official Records. First Year, First Session. From the 
First Meeting (26 March 1947) to the Twenty 
seventh Meeting (28 April 1947). x, 741 pp. [$7.50] 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Official Records, Second Year. No. 2, Twelfth meeting, 
June 11, 1947. 19 pp. printed. [20¢.] 
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Chilean Request for Reference of Item Regarding Czechoslovakia 


to the Security Council 


LETTER FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF CHILE! 


Sir, The Government of Chile has noted that on 
10 March Mr. Jan Papanek, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia accredited to the 
United Nations, sent you a communication request- 
ing that the Security Council should consider the 
events which had taken place in his country since 
22 February last on the grounds that they consti- 
tute a situation endangering the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 

In the said note Mr. Papanek says that the politi- 
cal independence of Czechoslovakia, a Member of 
the United Nations, has been violated by the threat 
of the use of force by another Member of the 
United Nations, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. He goes on to say that a minority in his 
country, encouraged and given promise of help by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, usurped power by eliminating the con- 
stitutional system of Government, violating per- 
sonal guarantees and trampling under foot the 
public liberties established by the Constitution, in 
the manner described in his letter. He also says 
that this coup was effectuated successfully only be- 
cause of “official participation of representatives of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
threat of the use of military force of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in readiness on the 
northwest boundaries of Czechoslovakia”. 


*U.N. doc. 8/694, Mar. 12, 1948. 

*In a letter, dated Mar. 15, 1948, and addressed to 
the Secretary-General (U.N. doc. 8/696, Mar. 16, 1948), 
the Permanent Representative of Chile inserted the text 
of the presentation prepared by the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia on Mar. 10, 1948, which reads 
as follows: 


“On February 25 I had the honor to discuss the develop- 
ment in Czechoslovakia with you. I mentioned my posi- 
tion and an eventual investigation by the Council. After 
my conversation with you, I decided to postpone any 
action or decision, but to await further developments and 
allow time for more direct information from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

“Today I feel that I can no longer postpone action with- 
out failing to do my duty to my country and my terrorized, 
silenced and enslaved people and I take recourse to the 
provision of the Charter of the United Nations in a spe- 
cific situation, a situation in which one member of the 
United Nations has violated the independence of another. 

“The Government of the Czechoslovakia Republic, legally 
constituted by the general parliamentary elections of 
May 1946, has been undermined and openly placed in 
Jeopardy on February 22, 1948, through force by a Com- 
munist minority. This Communist minority was encour- 
aged and given promise of help, if necessary, by the repre- 
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In the opinion of the Permanent Representative 
of Czechoslovakia, these facts involve a violation 
of the Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance 
of 12 December 1943, constitute an obvious threat 
to world peace and security and a flagrant viola- 
tion of Article 2, paragraph 4, of the San Francisco 
Charter. The Security Council should therefore 
investigate them, in accordance with Article 34 of 
the Charter. 

My Government has been informed that you 
have refused the request of the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia, because you consider 
it as coming from a non-governmental organiza- 
tion and not, therefore, as a communication from 
a Member State. 

Without wishing to give an opinion on the 
propriety of the step you have taken with regard 
to the Czechoslovak Representative’s request, and 
without implying that I accept his status as a 
private individual and not the legitimate repre- 
sentative of his Government, as you have suggested, 
I have the honour on behalf of Chile, which I 
represent before the United Nations, on personal 
and direct instructions from the President of the 
Republic, to request you to refer the question 
raised by the Permanent Representative of Czecho- 
slovakia in the above-mentioned letter, to the 


sentatives of the Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics who came to Praha for that purpose, led 
by V. A. Zorin, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“The political independence of Czechoslovakia, a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, has thus been violated by threat 
of use of force of another member of the United Na- 
tions, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in direct 
infringement of Paragraph 4, Article 2 of the Charter. 

“As representative of the Sovereign state of Czechoslo- 
vakia, I bring this situation, referred to in Article 34 of the 
Charter, to the attention of Security Council, asking its 
investigation, as one that is suppressing freedom and inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia, and which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

“It is very clear that the coup by the Communist minor- 
ity by force was effectuated successfully only because of 
official participation of representatives of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and because of the threat of the 
use of military force of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in readiness on the north-west boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia. Official and military representatives of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics participated in 
closed and public meetings of the Communist party and 
stayed long enough to see organized terror take hold of 
the free democratic Czechoslovakia people. Pictures taken 
in the streets of Prague, published in the world press, show 
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erring Council, for the purposes set forth in that 
etter. 

In making this request, I am using the right 
conferred by Article 35, paragraph 1, of the 
Charter on all Members of the United Nations. 

The Chilean Government considers that the 
responsible and authoritative accusation of the 
Permanent Delegate of Czechoslovakia is of such 
a serious nature that a mere reason of formality, 
such as the alleged lack of status of Mr. Papanek, 
cannot be allowed to prevent the institution whose 
specific task is to safeguard world peace and 
security, from making the necessary investigations 
to prove the truth of this accusation. If the 
events mentioned in Mr. Papanek’s denunciation 
prove to be true—and everything seems to indicate 
that they are—it would mean that the world is 
again facing an exact repetition of the actions and 
methods which were employed by Nazi German 
in the years preceding the last World War, an 
were its immediate cause. It would therefore 





the officers of the Soviet Union with armed police, clad in 
new Czechoslovak uniforms, participating in the meetings 
and demonstrations. 

“Since the Coup of the Communist minority, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has not been permitted to make any 
public appearance, or public utterance, has been allowed 
to receive no visitors, except Vabrian Zorin, the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Socialist Republics whom 
he refused to receive, and is not a free agent, while the 
Communist usurpers spread terror and break every law 
which establishes and protects the freedom of men and 
democratically established institutions, even while they 
say they are carrying out the will of the people. 

“The Constitution of Czechoslovakia, adopted in 1920, 
states that the people are the sole source of state power 
and provides for general secret elections through which the 
people express their will. Masses of people driven by ter- 
ror and the threat of the loss of their jobs into public 
squares of Czechoslovak cities and towns to demonstrate 
or to strike, cannot be considered as expressing the will 
of the people. Yet, claiming that such demonstrations 
with the participation of official and military representa- 
tives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics express 
the will of the people, a minority party usurped the power 
of the government of Czechoslovakia and is imposing its 
rule upon all the people without regard for the Constitution 
or the law. 

“The President is prevented from executing his con- 
stitutional powers. Political parties have been forced to 
change their leaders. Many regularly elected members 
of Parliament have not only been removed from Office, 
but deprived of their Parliamentary immunity. Many 
have been brutally beaten and jailed. University profes- 
sors, judges, high officials in all governmental departments 
who refuse to bow to the communist dictatorship have 
been dismissed or demoted. Students who refuse to pledge 
loyalty to the new “order” are expelled from the univer- 
sities. The rights and privileges of citizens guaranteed 
by the Constitutions are being flagrantly violated. The 
Official lists of names of individuals faithful to the demo- 
cratic principles who have been arrested without legal 
grounds are increasing daily. Personal liberty is re- 
stricted. Many dismissed intellectuals are forced to 
manual labour. The right of private ownership of prop- 
erty is violated. To travel or emigrate is prohibited ex- 
cept for the chosen few. The inviolability of the home 
no longer exists. The freedom of the press has been 
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mean that world peace and security are in immi- | bu 
nent danger both on account of an international | bef 
act contrary to the Charter committed by one § ©2 
Member State against another, and on account of § Of ' 
a serious violation of the principles of democracy, § T°” 
respect for human dignity and individual freedom, § °&Y@ 
indicated in the San Francisco Charter as bei fro 
inseparable from the maintenance of peace, and § ®"¢ 
one of the principal purposes of the United | om 
Nations. In 

My Government considers that the United bel 
Nations is under the unavoidable obligation to act but 
in this situation, using all the means allowed by | @™ 
the Charter to prevent, before it is too late, these “= 
actions and methods from completing the execu- os 


tion of a plan, the intentions and range of which aff 
are not difficult to forecast. , 








As part of the American community, which has fo . 
achieved enviable progress in the elimination of cot 
methods of violence, aggression and — a 
whose peoples live according to principles ‘tg 

me! 


abolished. Many newspapers and periodicals have been d 
discontinued, their editors dismissed and forbidden ever ev 
to write for any press again, among them, Dr. Levy § Sin 
Sycrava, editor-in-chief of one of the most liberal inde- ] 
pendent Prague dailies, who fought for Czechoslovakian my 
independence in World War I, spent 68 months in con- 
centration camps in Germany during World War II, is gat 
Czechoslovakia’s representative on the sub-commission mv 
on Freedom of Information and the Press, and returned | Ch 
to Prague from Lake Success only a few weeks ago. The wit 
right of assembly, of petition, and freedom of expression ° 
no longer exists. wi 
“The Constitution of Czechoslovakia is flagrantly vio- int 
lated in letter and spirit, not only by the manner in which rut 
this present so-called “people’s democracy” of the Com- § mo 
munist pattern was established but in its every action, 
It is not only unconstitutional and illegal, but it is not § ©! 
government. It is an instrument used by the Union of rev 
Soviet Socialist Republics. in t 
“Munich, in September, 1938, and the occupation of all J oo} 
of Czechoslovakia six months later laid bare to the world 3 
the plans of Germany for further conquests. The tragedy 
of the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, planned and § nat 
executed with the help of officials and the military of § pla 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics reveals the in- tio: 
sincerity of Premier Stalin who personally promised sis 
President Benes in March, 1945, in Moscow, that Czech- 
oslovakia would always be free to develop democratically to. 
internally, that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics eng 
wanted only to have friendly neighbours on all its borders ac 
and that their foreign policies would follow a common Sor 
plan. The treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and 
Postwar Co-operation concluded between the Union of Th 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Czechoslovakia on De § mo 
cember 12, 1943, stipulated in Article 4 that the contract- 
ing parties shall respect each other’s independence and 
sovereignty and shall not interfere in the internal matters 
of the other state. Czechoslovakia, its government and 
people lived up to the letter and spirit of the treaty.. The 
violation of this agreement and treaty on the part of 2 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shakes the very 
foundations of peace and security, not only of Czecho § ad 
slovakia, but of Europe and the World. stit 
“Therefore, as representative of the sovereign, demo que 
cratic Republic of Czechoslovakia, I request that this situ- ‘ 





ation which enslaves the people of Ozechoslovakia, and § ite 
endangers international peace and security be brought to § or 
the Security Council for consideration.” act 
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human solidarity, Chile cannot remain indifferent 
before the events described by the representative of 
Czechoslovakia. No country which is a Member 
of the United Nations, however small or however 
remote from the theatre of events in question, can 
evade the responsibilities of solidarity deriving 
from the Charter and from the conviction that 
another world war would be a catastrophe whose 
consequences no part of the world could escape. 
In taking the present attitude, my Government 
believes that it is making the only possible contri- 
bution, within its limited means and the present 
circumstances, to the common task of preventing 
this disaster. It believes also that it is thereby 
fulfilling its duty, as a signatory to the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, of ensuring that the Organization 
affirms its status as a decisive instrument for the 
maintenance of world peace. It is not difficult to 
forecast that failure by the United Nations to 
intervene in the situation before us would result in 
loss of its prestige and a consequent reduction of 
its future effectiveness. The Chilean Govern- 
ment’s attitude, therefore, is motivated by its 
devotion to the United Nations’ cause and its 
sincere respect for democracy and human dignity. 
But there is another moral reason which lea 
my Government to sponsor the Czechoslovak dele- 
ate’s request that his country’s case should be 
investigated and considered. In October last 
Chile was obliged to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
with Yugoslavia, because those countries were 
interfering in her internal affairs (trying to dis- 
rupt and hamper production of the basic raw 
materials such as copper and nitrates, which Chile 
exports to friendly countries) through the illegal 
revolutionary action of a national group workin 
in their interest. The objects of this action, whic 
coincide completely with those of her intervention 
in Czechoslovakia, demonstrate the extent and 
nature of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ 
plans and prove that neither geographical situa- 
tion nor greater or lesser degrees of strength or 
size, or a country’s love of pense, or indifference 
to it, are factors which can have any influence in 
enabling a country to avoid becoming involved in 
a conflict such as a great power like the Union of 
Soviet Socialist publics might undertake. 
Thus the Chilean Government on that occasion 
most reluctantly felt obliged to extend its sever- 
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ance of relations to the Czechoslovak Government. 
It did so because it had proof that agents of that 
Government were taking part alongside those of 
the other countries mentioned, in truly aggressive 
activities, by paralyzing the economic life of Chile, 
as I have stated. e Chilean Government under- 
stood that this was happening without the knowl- 

of President Benes and Mr. Masaryk, his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose democratic 
and pacifist opinions have always been beyond 
doubt, and that it was merely the international 
manifestation of action being taken inside the 
pag, Se elements which, shielded by the demo- 
cratic National Coalition Government, were pre- 
paring the coup of 22 February. However, we 
were obliged to break off our traditional friendly 
relations with Czechoslovakia, in defence of our 
elementary duty to defend the country against 
the intervention of foreign powers desirous of dis- 
turbing production and overthrowing the demo- 
cratic constitutional regime which Chile has en- 
joyed since achieving her independence. 

Now that events have proved the rightness of 
the Chilean point of view and justified the true 
reasons which led my Government to take such 
steps, we wish to render homage to the noble 
Czech people—for whom we feel a deep admira- 
tion and respect—by supporting in our capacity 
as a Member of the United Nations, the just de- 
mands made in their name by their Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. 

n view of the foregoing considerations, I re- 
peat to you, in the name of my Government, our 
request that the case be brought before the Secu- 
rity Council, in order that, in accordance with 
Article 34 of the United Nations Charter, it may 
investigate the events reported by the Permanent 
Representative of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Jan 
Papanek, which constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. 

I also request you to communicate to the Secu- 
rity Somali, our petition that, in conformity with 
Article 31 of the Charter, my country be invited 
to participate in the discussion of this matter, 
when it is brought before the Security Council. 

I have the honour to be [etc. ] 

Hernan Santa Crvuz 
Ambassador, Permanent Representative of 
Chile to the United Nations. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


A decision on the question now pending is not 
a decision on the substance, and it will not con- 
stitute a judgment upon the merits. But when the 
question is raised, as it is here, as to whether an 
item should be placed on the agenda for discussion 
or not, there must be a consideration of the char- 
acter of the question in order to learn whether the 
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competence of the Security Council reaches the 
item. 

1 Made in the Security Council on Mar. 17, 1948, and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions on the same date. At the time of going to press 
only an unofficial transcript of remarks was available. 
ae text of remarks see U.N. doc. 5/P. V. 268, Mar. 17, 
1948. 
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Now, here we have charges made in a formal 
complaint which are grave and which involve two 
members of the United Nations, and now we have 
countercharges. Briefly, the item involves this 
issue: On its face the Chilean complaint, by ref- 
erence to Mr. Papanek’s communication, alleges 
that the political independence of Czechoslovakia, 
a Member of the United Nations, has been violated 
by threat of the use of force by another Member 
of the United Nations, namely, the Soviet Union. 
It further refers to the statement in that commu- 
nication that the Czechoslovakian coup was effec- 
tuated successfully only because of official partici- 
pation of representatives of the Soviet Union and 
threat of the use of military forces of the Soviet 
Union in readiness on the northwestern boundaries 
of Czechoslovakia. The Chilean complaint re- 
quests investigation of these allegations. 

If these allegations are true, the matter would 
clearly not be essentially within the jurisdiction 
of Czechoslovakia because it would be a situation 
resulting from illegal action by one Member 
against another. Secondly, the Security Council, 
in order to be able to determine whether the case 
comes within the meaning of article 2, subpara- 
graph 7, must consider the Chilean complaint, and, 
of course, it cannot consider the Chilean complaint 
if it is not put on the da. 

But, since we opened our hearing on the question 


of adding this item to the agenda, the remarks 
made by the distinguished representative of the 
Soviet Union constitute a countercharge. Mr, 
Papanek, who has a a distinguished 
Member of the United Nations, is charged here 
as being a “traitor”. This matter is also rendered 
very much more important by the opprobrious 
attack upon Chile. The suggestion that Chile is 


not acting upon her own initiative as a distin- 
guished ember of the United Nations, but is a 
puppet” commanded by “external circles” who 


work through their “lackeys”, is a charge which 
renders this item much more important than it 
was solely upon the complaint made by Chile. 

But there are other allegations in the statement 
by the representative of the Soviet Union that 
reflect upon the press of the United States of 
America—“venal and calumnious American news- 
ponent another charge of “yellow” newspapers. 

could not follow this fast enough to get the exact 
language, but you recall “yellow press of America”, 
and the charge of “warmongering” against people 
in the United States of America, including very 
highly placed persons. 

ow, I ask the Security Council if it can evade 

or avoid the responsibility that is placed upon it 
to give these charges a hearing—all of them. For 
this reason the United States will vote to place 
this item on the agenda. 


Discussion In the Interim Committee on the Problem 


of Voting in the Security Council’, 


U. S. PROPOSALS! 


I. Study of Categories of Security Council Decisions 


A. The Interim Committee should study the 
categories of decisions which the Security Coun- 
cil is required to make in carrying out the functions 
entrusted to it under the Charter and the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, and should 
report to the General Assembly those categories of 
decisions which in its judgment, in order to ensure 


*U.N. doc. A/AC.18/41, Mar. 10, 1948. By a resolu- 
tion adopted on Nov. 21, 1947, the General Assembly re- 
quested its Interim Committee to— 

“1. Consider the problem of voting in the Security 
Council, taking into account all proposals which have 
been or may be submitted by Members of the United 
Nations to the second session of the General Assembly 
or to the Interim Committee ; 

“2. Consult with any committee which the Security 
Council may designate to cooperate with the Interim 
Committee in the study of the problem; 
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the effective exercise by the Security Council of 
its responsibilities under the Charter, should be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members of 
the Security Council, whether or not such cate- 
gories are regarded as procedural or non-pro- 
cedural. (A provisional proposed list of such cat- 


egories is attached.) 
B. The Interim Committee should recommend 
to the General Assembly : 


“3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third session of 
the General Assembly, the report to be transmitted to 
the Secretary-General not later than 15 July 1948, and 
by the Secretary-General to the Member States and to 
the General Assembly.” 

On Jan. 9, 1948, the Interim Committee, by resolution, 
asked that proposals on the problem of voting in the Se 
curity Council be transmitted to the Secretary-General 
on or before Mar. 15, 1948. 
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(1) That the General Assembly accept the con- 
clusions of the Interim Committee’s Report, and 

(2) That the General Assembly as a first step 
recommend to the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council that they mutually agree that such 
voting procedures be followed, and that steps be 
taken to make their agreement effective. 


il. Consultations Among Permanent Members 


The Interim Committee should recommend to 
the General Assembly that in order to improve 
the functioning of the Security Council the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommend to the Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council that wherever feasible 
consultations should take place among them con- 
cerning important decisions to be taken by the 
Security Council. 


Provisional List of Categories of Security Council 
Decisions which the United States proposes 
should be made by an Affirmative Vote of 
Seven Members, whether or not such Cate- 
gories are regarded as Procedural or Non- 
procedural. 


1. Decisions with respect to admission of States 
to membership in the United Nations, pursuant 
to Article 4 (2). 

2. Decisions to bring a question relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and securit 
Ita) the General Assembly pursuant to Article 
11 ‘ 

3. Decisions to request the recommendation of 
the General Assembly concerning a matter re- 
lating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security being dealt with by the Security 
Council pursuant to Article 12 (1). 

4. Decisions to cease dealing with a matter re- 
lating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security pursuant to Article 12 (2). 

5. Decisions with respect to the consent of the 
Security Council to the notifications made by the 
Secretary-General under Article 12 (2). 

6. Decisions with respect to the request directed 
by the Security Council to the Secretary-General 
that he convoke a Special Session of the General 
Assembly under Article 20. 

7. Submission of annual and special reports 
from the Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly pursuant to Article 24 (3). 

8. Decisions of the Security Council as to 
whether a matter is procedural within the meaning 
of Article 27 (2). 

9. Determination of the parties to a dispute and 


the existence of a dispute for the purpose of de- 


ciding whether a Member of the Security Council 
shall be required to abstain from voting pursuant 
to Article 27 (3). 

10. Decisions concerning the manner of the or- 
ganization of the Security Council pursuant to 
Article 28 (1). 
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11. Decisions concerning the time and place of 
its regular and periodic meetings pursuant to 
Article 28 (2) ce Article 28 (3), 

12. Establishment of subsidiary organs pur- 
suant to Article 29. 

13. The election of a President pursuant to 
Article 30. 

14. Adoption of Rules of Procedure pursuant 
to Article 30. 

15. Decisions to permit the participation of 
Members of the United Nations in the discussion 
of any question where the Council considers that 
the interests of the Member are specially affected 
pursuant to Article 31. 

16. Decisions to invite a Member State which is 
not a Member of the Security Council, or a State 
not a Member of the United Nations which is a 
party to a dispute under consideration by the 
Council, to participate without vote in the discus- 
sion relating to the dispute pursuant to Article 
32. 

17. Decisions with respect to conditions for the 
participation of a State which is not a Member 
of the United Nations in the Security Council 
discussions in accordance with Article 32. 

18. Decisions to consider and discuss a matter 
brought to the attention of the Council. 

19. Decisions to call upon the parties to a dis- 
pute to settle their dispute by peaceful means of 
their own choice pursuant to Article 33 (2). 

20. Decisions to investigate a dispute or a situa- 
tion which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute, pursuant to Article 34. 

21. Decisions to recommend appropriate proce- 
dures or methods of adjustment of a dispute or 
situation endangering the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, pursuant to Article 
36 (1). 

22. Decisions of the Security Council pursuant 
to Article 36 (3) to recommend to the parties 
to a legal dispute that the dispute should be re- 
ferred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with provisions of the 
Statute of the Court. 

23. Decisions to make recommendations at the 
request of all parties to a dispute with a view to 
its pacific settlement, pursuant to Article 38. 

24. Decisions to request assistance from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council pursuant to Article 65. 

25. Reference of a legal question to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an advisory opinion 
pursuant to Article 96 (1). 

26. Decision to convoke a conference to review 
the Charter prior to the Tenth Annual Session of 


‘the General Assembly pursuant to Article 109 (1). 


27. Decision to convoke a conference to review 
the Charter subsequent to the Tenth Annual Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly pursuant to Article 
109 (3). 
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228. Election of judges of the International 
Court of Justice pursuant to Article 4 (1), 
Article 10 (1) of the Statute of the Court. (Ar- 
ticle 10 (2) of the Statute). 

29. Decisions of the Security Council determin- 
ing the conditions under which a State which is 
a party to the present Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, but which is not a Member of 
the United Nations, may participate in electing 


the Members of the Court pursuant to Article 4 
(3) of the Statute of the Court. 

?30. Appointment of conferees in connection 
with election of judges of the International Court 
of Justice pursuant to Article 12 of the Statute 


of the Court. (Article 10 (2) of the Statute). 
31. Determination of the date of election of 

judges of the International Court of Justice pur- 

suant to Article 14 of the Statute of the Court. 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP? 
U.S. Deputy Representative in the Interim Committee 


The Interim Committee is considering the veto 
at the request of the General Assembly contained in 
its resolution of November 21, 1947, which “re- 
quests the Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly ... to consider the problem of voting 
in the Security Council, taking into account all pro- 

osals which have been or may be submitted by 

embers of the United Nations to the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly or to the Interim 
Committee.” 

The Interim Committee in order to give effect to 
the request of the General Assembly, on January 9, 
1948, adopted a resolution which requested the 
Members of the United Nations who desire to sub- 
mit proposals on the problem of voting in the 
Security Council to transmit them to the Secretary- 
General on or before March 15, 1948, and further 
requested the Chairman to bring up the problem 
before the Interim Committee not later than March 
15, 1948. 

The General Assembly resolution contemplated 
three phases of action on this problem: action by 
this Committee, continued action by the Security 
Council and conferences between our Committee 
and a committee of the Security Council. 

In addition the General Assembly resolution re- 
quested consultations among the Permanent Mem- 
bers “in order to secure agreement among them on 
measures to ensure the prompt and effective exer- 
cise by the Security Council of its functions.” 

It would seem appropriate at this time to indi- 
cate the progress which has been made since Jan- 
uary 9 in the direction of giving effect to the 
General Assembly program. 

In the first place a number of proposals are now 
before the Interim Committee. We believe that 
these proposals furnish an excellent starting point 
for the studies of this Committee. 

As to the second phase of action contemplated in 
the General Assembly resolution, Committee 1 of 


* These decisions are made by “an absolute majority 
of votes in the General Assembly and in the Security 
Council”, 

* Made on Mar. 15, 1948, before the Interim Committee 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
on the same date. 
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the Security Council has not as yet commenced its 
consideration of this problem for reasons well 
known to all of you. The press of vital problems 
in the Security Council, which for the past several 
months has been dealing with some of the most im- 
portant aspects of international relations, has left 
no time for meetings of Committee 1 which would 
be attended in many cases by the same individuals 
who have borne much of the burden in the Security 
Council. 

There are now before Committee 1 of the Se- 
curity Council certain proposals which the United 
States circulated last August. These proposals, 
as far as they go, are entirely consistent with the 
proposals which we are submitting to the Interim 
Committee and which I shall discuss later in some 
detail. They do, however, constitute a different 
approach. The proposals to Committee 1 of the 
Security Council are intended to provide specific 
rules of procedure for the Security Council. The 
proposals to the Interim Committee, on the other 
hand, are intended to grapple with the broader 
problem of the failure of the Security Council to 
function with maximum effectiveness. In some 
instances, it may turn out that the General Assem- 
bly recommendations can best be implemented 
through rules of procedure. However, there are 
other alternatives. The United States proposals 
in the Interim Committee are directed chiefly to 
the objectives to be attained rather than to a de- 
tailed recommendation for implementation of the 
objectives. 

In regard to the last paragraph of the General 
Assembly resolution relating to consultations 
among the permanent members of the Security 
Council, I believe I should report that consulta- 
tions have taken place among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council on the problem of 
the veto since our last meeting on this subject. 
The consultations have not as yet produced tangi- 
ble results. The United States is prepared to con- 
tinue such consultations as necessary in the 
attempt to secure agreement on measures which 
will improve the functioning of the Security 
Council. 
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The United States, on March 11, in response to 
the request contained in the Interim Committee 
resolution of January 9, submitted to the Interim 
Committee proposals on this subject which are now 
before you. It is my intention, at this time, to 
limit my remarks to the pu of the United 
States proposals and to the general point of view 
which has given rise to the proposals, reserving my 
comments on the technical aspects until a later 
time. 

The United States considers the problem of vot- 
ing in the Security Council to be one of the greatest 
consequence and importance to the success of the 
United Nations. The Secretary of State in his ad- 
dress to the General Assembly last September 
stated : “The exercise of the veto power in the Se- 
curity Council has the closest bearing on the success 
and the vitality of the United Nations : 
The abuse of the right of unanimity has pre- 
vented the Security Council from fulfilling its 
true functions. That has been especially true in 
cases arising under chapter VI and in the admis- 
sion of new members”. As the Secretary went on 
to point out, we had reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that the most practical method for improv- 
ing this situation would be through liberalization 
of the voting procedure in the Security Council. 

Different ways have been suggested for obtain- 
ing this objective. There are before the Commit- 
tee proposals of Argentina and of New Zealand 
which suggest that the way to accomplish the ob- 
jective is by amending the Charter. The United 
States eo a a different method. We do not be- 
lieve that there is a short-cut to peace. The amend- 
ment of the Charter, as everyone recognizes, re- 
quires the concurrence of the permanent members 
of the Security Council and proposals for amend- 
ments thus do not avoid the necessity for unanim- 
ity. The oy 0 of the United States are ad- 
vanced in the conviction that they suggest the most 
practical method for moving Ae the objective 
of liberalizing the voting procedure in the Se- 
curity Council. 

The United States recognizes the basic impor- 
tance of a genuine unanimity among the perma- 
nent members if the Security Council and in fact 
if the entire United Nations is to achieve its maxi- 
mum success. The United States also recognizes 
that in connection with the most important deci- 
sions of the Security Council such as those for en- 
forcement action under chapter VII of the Char- 
ter, a voting formula requiring unanimity among 
the permanent members is a necessity and corre- 
sponds to the political realities of the interna- 
tional situation. This was well pointed out by 
Ambassador Austin in his statement to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as far back as October 30, 1946: 


“The principle of unanimity of the Great Pow- 
ers has from the first—and by general agreement— 
been limited in its application as a voting pro- 
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cedure to matters essential to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Charter re- 
quires unanimity of the major powers only in sub- 
stantive decisions by the Security Council. There 
is no requirement for unanimity in the Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council and in the 
Trusteeship Council. . . . 

“This does not mean that unanimity or the clos- 
est possible approximation to it is not to be de- 
pre and striven for in all these organs. It means 
only that it was not deemed essential to apply the 
principle to the voting procedures. 

“Those organs and agencies do not have the 
power to enforce the law. That power rests with 
the Security Council and that is the reason why 
the Members of the United Nations applied the 
principle of unanimity to the voting procedures 
of the Security Council and not to the voting 

rocedures in any of the other institutions of the 
Dnited Nations. 

“The large nations that are Permanent Members 
of the Council possess the power to keep peace in 
the world—to enforce observance of the law. The 
Charter does not give them that power. It recog- 
nizes that power and places obligations upon these 
nations to use that power in accordance with the 
law.” 


The United States continues to adhere to the 
viewpoint which Ambassador Austin expressed so 
forcefully more than two years ago. The pro- 
posals of the United States suggest 31 separate 
items which come up in a study of the veto. The 
proposals of China, the United Kingdom, and New 
Zealand contain other suggestions, and additional 
ones may be raised in the course of our discussion. 
I agree that the study of those items will neces- 
sarily be a technical study. The problem is a 
technical one. There is no simple formula which 
can be applied as a “cure-all” and which will 
automatically result in the liberalization of the 
voting procedure and immediate improvement in 
the effectiveness of the Security Council. The 
United States feels that progress can best be 
achieved in the General Assembly through careful 
study. To quote Mr. Dulles concerning the nature 
of the study: “It is not a study which is designed 
to produce any predetermined result or to produce 
any specific diminution of the veto power, but it 
is a study of the problem to the end that the 
General Assembly next year will be able to ap- 
proach this problem with more light and less heat 
than was the case at the last General Assembly. 
We felt that a good deal of violence and antago- 
nism which marked the discussions in the General 
Assemblies both in 1946 and 1947 was largely due 
to the fact that the problem had not been ade- 
quately studied and its difficulties adequately 
perceived.” 

To come to the specific United States proposals 
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which are now before this Committee, the United 
States first suggests that the Interim Committee 
should study the categories of decisions which the 
Security Council is required to make in carrying 
out the functions entrusted to it under the Charter 
and the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice and should report to the General Assembly 
those categories of decisions which in its judgment, 
in order to insure the effective exercise by the 
Security Council of its responsibilities under the 
Charter, should be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members of the Security Council. 

It is apparent from the resolution of November 
21 that in giving the Interim Committee this task 
the General Assembly was exercising its power to 
make recommendations “relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs of the United Na- 
tions” (article 10 of the Charter). It therefore 
seemed most appropriate to us that the study in 


the Interim Committee should deal primarily with - 


the functioning of the Security Council and that 
the Interim Committee conclusions and the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommendations should be directed 
to the desired result; namely, to the liberalization 
of voting procedures in connection with those deci- 
sions of the Security Council where such liberali- 
zation is most likely in fact to result in the im- 
proved operation of the Council. 

The United States proposal goes on to recom- 
mend that the General Assembly accept the con- 
clusions which the Interim Committee may reach 
on this subject and “that the General Assembly 
as a first step recommend to the Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council that they mutually 
agree that such voting procedures be followed and 
that steps be taken to make their agreement effec- 
tive.” We recognize that after the General As- 
sembly has made recommendations for liberaliza- 
tion of the voting procedures, the task of accom- 
plishing such liberalization may be a difficult one. 
The most effective way of securing improvement 
in the operations of the Security Council would 
be through agreement of the permanent members. 
Mr. Dulles stated this to the First Committee of 
the General Assembly and Ambassador Austin 
repeated the statement before this Committee on 
January 9. “We realize that without such agree- 
ment, it will be difficult to accomplish great prac- 
tical results. Charter amendment requires the 
approval of all five. It may perhaps prove pos- 
sible to get agreement on certain Charter amend- 
ments and certainly there is an important area in 
which existing procedures could be liberalized 
without alteration of Article 27.” 

We believe that the permanent members will all 
give great weight to whatever recommendations 
may be made by the General Assembly on this sub- 
ject and we are therefore proposing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommend to the permanent mem- 
bers that they mutually agree to follow the voting 
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procedure recommended by the General Assembly 
and to take steps to make that agreement effective, 

We have os a list of Security Council 
decisions which in our view should as a matter of 

rinciple be made by any seven members of the 

ecurity Council; in other words, where there 
should be no veto. I shall not comment in detail 
at this time on this list. It suffices to say that a 
number of these decisions are well-established as 
procedural in the practice of the Security Council 
and that in other instances a voting procedure not 
involving the veto is prescribed by the Charter. 
However, the list of categories of decisions also 
includes a number of decisions where either no 
precedent as to voting procedure has as yet been 
established in the Security Council or where under 
existing practice of the Council, a negative vote by 
a permanent member has been considered a veto. 
It would perhaps be appropriate to note at this 
time two or three of the more important of these 
decisions where we firmly believe that the voting 
procedure should be liberalized. 

In the first place, there is the question of appli- 
cations for membership. This is item 1 on our list. 
Ten of the 23 vetoes in the Security Council have 
related to membership problems. This is not the 
time nor place for recriminations but I would be 
less than frank if I failed to point to the most 
flagrant example of the abuse of the veto, the veto 
of Italy’s membership application by the Soviet 
Union not once but two times. This was done in 
the face of overwhelming support for Italy’s appli- 
cation in the Security Council and later in the 
General Assembly. This leads inescapably to the 
conclusion that the Soviet vetoes of the Italian 
United Nations membership application can be 
interpreted only as an expression of lack of friend- 
ship of the Soviet Union for the people of Italy. 
A way must be found to make such an injustice 
impossible. The Italian people must not be denied 
the right of United Nations membership which 
they so richly deserve. It should be noted that 
one phase of the membership problem has been 
referred by the General Assembly to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
The Court’s opinion, when it is given, should be of 
assistance in this study. 

We have also suggested the elimination of the 
veto in connection with most of the decisions of the 
Security Council arising under chapter VI which 
relates to the pacific settlement of disputes. The 
Secretary of State in his address to the General 
Assembly indicated that the United States would 
be willing to accept the restriction or elimination 
of the veto in connection with all decisions under 
chapter VI. We have not, however, at this time, 
suggested its elimination in connection with the 
Security Council’s authority under article 37 (2) 
to recommend terms of settlement of disputes. 
While the United States would be willing to accept 
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the elimination of the veto in connection with the 
Security Council’s recommendations under article 
37 (2), nevertheless, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Dulles to the First Committee of the General As- 
sembly in his statement of November 18, this pro- 
vision raises certain special problems. Therefore, 
pending further study, by the Interim Committee, 
the United States did not include this provision 
in its list. 

Weare also suggesting that the veto should never 
be utilized to prevent the Security Council from 
obtaining assistance from other organs of the 
United Nations: the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the International Court 
of Justice. We believe that the firm establishment 
of this principle would result in greater coordina- 
tion of the work of the various organs of the United 
Nations and would be of great assistance to the 
Security Council. 

It should be emphasized that the list of catego- 
ries of Security Council decisions which the United 
States proposes should be made by affirmative vote 
of seven members, is strictly a provisional list. 
The United States hopes that the Interim Com- 
mittee will study not only these categories of de- 
cisions but all categories of decisions which the 
Security Council must make. The creation of a 
subcommittee would seem to be a useful procedure 
for this purpose. It may develop in the course of 
the study that there are a number of other decisions 
where the effective functioning of the Security 
Council would be furthered through establishment 
of voting procedures not requiring the concurrence 
of the permanent members. The United States is 
entering into this study in the Interim Commit- 
tee with an open mind and without any precon- 
ceived judgment as to the conclusions that should 
emerge from the Interim Committee. 

The second part of the United States proposal 
relates to consultation among permanent mem- 
bers. The United States suggests that the “In- 
terim Committee should recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that in order to improve the func- 
tioning of the Security Council, the General As- 
sembly recommend to the Permanent Members of 
the Security Council that whenever feasible, con- 
sultations should take place among them concern- 
ing important decisions to be taken by the Secur- 
ity Council.” Even in the event of substantial 
liberalization of voting procedures as is contem- 
plated in the first part of the United States pro- 
posal, it is still desirable that there should be 
agreement and there will be many decisions of 
the Security Council which require agreement 
among the permanent members. Consultations 
on such decisions, and also on some important de- 
cisions not requiring unanimity, should take place 
whenever feasible; that is, whenever they are 
likely to produce constructive results. We believe 
that there is likely to be agreement on the desir- 
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ability of such consultations. The General As- 
sembly resolution of December 13, 1946 “requests 
the Permanent Members in consultation with one 
another, to insure that the use of the special vot- 
ing privilege does not impede the Security Council 
in reaching decisions promptly.” The General 
Assembly resolution of November 21, 1947 requests 
consultations among the permanent members on 
the problem of voting. The United States pro- 
posal goes somewhat further than either of the 
previous General Assembly resolutions but goes 
no further than the statements of the permanent 
members themselves. All of the permanent mem- 
bers have stated in the General Assembly that such 
consultations are desirable. We believe that the 
second part of our proposal complements the first 
part and that its adoption will assist the Security 
Council in effectively performing its functions. 

In conclusion, we sincerely hope that the studies 
in this Committee will result in a fuller under- 
standing of this extremely difficult and technical 
subject, and that as a result of this study, this 
Committee will reach enlightened and construc- 
tive conclusions that have the support of the over- 
whelming force of world opinion. If those con- 
clusions are converted into realities through their 
adoption in practice, the United Nations will be 
a more effective instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of its great purposes. 





U.S. Delegation to Ninth International 
Conference of American States 


[Released to the press by the White House March 19] 


The President on March 19 named the follow- 
ing as members of the United States Delegation to 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, to be held at Bogoté, Colombia, beginning 
March 30, 1948: 


Chairman: 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of State 


Delegates: 


Willard L. Beaulac, Ambassador to Colombia 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 

W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce 

Norman Armour, Assistant Secretary of State for political 
affairs, Department of State 

Ernest A. Gross, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

William D. Pawley, Ambassador to Brazil 

Walter J. Donnelly, Ambassador to Venezuela 

William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman, Board of Directors 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Paul C. Daniels, Director, Office of American Republic 
Affairs, Department of State 


The Delegation will be accompanied by a group 
of Y ppeencsn and a technical and administrative 
staff. 
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Toward Securing the Peace and Preventing War 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


March 17, 1948 


Mr. Preswent, Mr. Speaker, MEMBERS OF THE 
ConGrEss : 

I am here today to report to you on the critical 
nature of the situation in Europe, and to recom- 
mend action for your consideration. 

Rapid changes are taking place in Europe which 
affect our foreign policy and our national security. 
There is an increasing threat to nations which are 
striving to maintain a form of renee which 

rants freedom to its citizens. The United States 
is deeply concerned with the survival of freedom 
in those nations. It is of vital importance that 
we act now, in order to preserve the conditions 
under which we can achieve lasting peace based 
on freedom and justice. 

The achievement of such a peace has been the 
great goal of this nation. 

Almost three years have elapsed since the end of 
the greatest of all wars, but peace and stabilit 
have not returned to the world. We were well 
aware that the end of the fighting would not 
automatically settle the problems arising out of 
the war. The establishment of peace after the 
fighting is over has always been a difficult task. 
And even if all the Allies of World War II were 
united in their desire to establish a just and hon- 
orable peace, there would still be great difficulties 
in the way of achieving that goal. 

But the situation in the world today is not pri- 
marily the result of the natural difficulties which 
follow a great war. It is chiefly due to the fact 
that one nation has not only refused to cooperate 
in the establishment of a just and honorable peace, 
but—even worse—has actively sought to prevent 
it. 

The Congress is familiar with the course of 
events. 

You know of the sincere and patient attempts 
of the democratic nations to find a secure basis 
for peace through negotiation and agreement. 
Cctttenents after conference has been held in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. We have tried to settle 
the questions arising out of the war on a basis 
which would permit the establishment of a just 
peace. You know the obstacles we have encoun- 
tered. But the record stands as a monument to 
the good faith and integrity of the democratic 
nations of the world. ‘The agreements we did 


*This address was also printed as Department of State 
publication 3102, General Foreign Policy Series 2. 
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obtain, imperfect though they were, could have 
furnished the basis for a just peace—if they had 
been kept. 

But they were not kept. 

They have been persistently ignored and vio- 
lated by one nation. 

The Congress is also familiar with the develop- 
ments concerning the United Nations. Most of 
the countries of the world have joined together 
in the United Nations in an attempt to build a 
world order based on law and not on force. Most 
of the members support the United Nations ear- 
nestly and honestly, and seek to make it stronger 
and more effective. 

One nation, however, has persistently obstructed 
the work of the United Nations by constant abuse 





Statement by Ambassador > 
Warren R. Austin . 


The President’s declaration of the acts 
necessary to support the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter has my 
full support. I am more persuaded than 
ever that we need universal military train- 
ing as a permanent policy and I believe that 
right now we need the reenactment of selec- 
tive service. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram has had my hearty endorsement from 
the beginning. 

I think the President was moderate in his 
statements on the critical situation now con- 
fronting the people of the world. The issues 
that have confronted the United Nations 
from the outset have been difficult in them- 
selves; but they have become increasingly 
serious in their reflection of the division a 
tween the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
United Nations. 

_The position of the United States in its 
discharge of its inescapable responsibilities 
and as a force for the solution of the problems 
before us by agreement, will be improved if 
our military posture is strengthened. The 
President’s emphasis on the United Nations 
demonstrates that everything he said is 
aimed toward the pacific solution of our 
problems. 
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of the veto. That nation has vetoed 21 proposals 
for action in a little over two years. 

But that is not all. Since the close of hostilities, 
the Soviet Union and its agents have destroyed 
the independence and democratic character of a 
whole series of nations in eastern and central Eu- 
rope. 
it is this ruthless course of action, and the clear 
design to extend it to the remaining free nations 
of Europe, that have brought about the critical 
situation in Europe today. 

The tragic death of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia has sent a shock throughout the civilized 
world. Now pressure is being brought to bear 
on Finland, to the hazard of the entire Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Greece is under direct mili- 
tary attack from rebels actively supported by her 
Communist-dominated neighbors. In Italy, a de- 
termined and aggressive effort is being made by 
a Communist minority to take control of that coun- 
ay. The methods vary, but the pattern is all too 

ear. 

Faced with this growing menace, there have been 
encouraging signs that the free nations of Europe 
are drawing closer together for their economic 
well-being and for the common defense of their 
liberties. | 

In the economic field, the movement for mutual 
self-help to restore conditions essential to the pres- 
ervation of free institutions is well under way. In 
Paris, the 16 nations which are cooperating in the 
European Recovery Program are meeting again to 
establish a joint organization to work for the eco- 
nomic restoration of western Europe. 

The United States has strongly supported the 
efforts of these nations to repair the devastation 
of war and restore a sound world economy. In 
presenting this program to the Congress last De- 
cember, I emphasized the necessity for speedy ac- 
tion. Every event in Europe since that day has 
underlined the great urgency for the prompt adop- 
tion of this measure. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites were invited 
to cooperate in the European Recovery Program. 
They rejected the invitation. More than that, 
they have declared their violent hostility to the 
program and are aggressively attempting to wreck 
It. 


They see in it a major obstacle to their designs to 
subjugate the free community of Europe. They 
do not want the United States to help Europe. 
They do not even want the 16 cooperating countries 
to help themselves. 

While economic recovery in Europe is essential, 
measures for economic rehabilitation alone are 
not enough. The free nations of Europe realize 
that economic recovery, if it is to succeed, must 
be afforded some measure of protection against 
internal and external aggression. The movement 
toward economic cooperation has been followed by 
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a movement toward common self-protection in the 
face of the growing menace to their freedom. 

At the very moment I am addressing you, five 
nations of the European community, in Brussels, 
are signing a 50-year agreement for economic 
cooperation and common defense against aggres- 
sion. 

This action has t significance, for this 
agreement was not imposed by the decree of a 
more powerful neighbor. It was the free choice 
of independent governments representing the will 
of their people, and acting within the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Its significance goes far beyond the actual terms 
of the agreement itself. It is a notable step in the 
direction of unity in Europe for the protection 
and preservation of its civilization. This develop- 
ment deserves our full support. I am confident 
that the United States will, by appropriate means, 
extend to the free nations the support which the 
situation requires. I am sure that the determi- 
nation of the free countries of Europe to protect 
themselves will be matched by an equal determi- 
nation on our part to help them to do so. 

The recent developments in Europe present this 
nation with fundamental issues of vital impor- 
tance. 

I believe that we have reached a point at which 
the position of the United States should be made 
unmistakably clear. 

The principles and purposes expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations continue to repre- 
sent our hope for the eventual establishment of 
the rule of law in international affairs. The Char- 
ter constitutes the basic expression of the code of 
international ethics to which this country is dedi- 
cated. We cannot, however, close our eyes to the 
harsh fact that through obstruction and even defi- 
ance on the part of one nation, this great dream has 
not yet become a full reality. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we take additional 
measures to supplement the work of the United 
Nations and to support its aims. There are times 
in world history when it is far wiser to act than 
to hesitate. There issome risk involved in action— 
there always is. But there is far more risk in 
failure to act. 

For if we act wisely now, we shall strengthen the 
powerful forces for freedom, justice, and peace 
which are represented by the United Nations and 
the free nations of the world. 

I regard it as my duty, therefore, to recommend 
to the Congress those measures which, in my judg- 
ment, are best calculated to give support to the free 
and democratic nations of Europe and to improve 
the solid foundation of our own national strength. 

First, I recommend that the Congress speedily 
complete its action on the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. That program is the foundation of our 
policy of assistance to the free nations of Europe. 
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Prompt passage of that program is the most telling 
contribution we can now make toward peace. 

The decisive action which the Senate has taken 
without regard to partisan political considerations 
is a striking example of the effective working of 
democracy. 

Time is now of critical importance. I am en- 
couraged by the information which has come to 
me concerning the plans for expeditious action by 
the House of Representatives. I hope that no 
single day will be needlessly lost. 

Second, I recommend prompt enactment of uni- 
versal training legislation. 

Until the free nations of Europe have regained 
their strength, and so long as Communism threat- 
ens the very existence of democracy, the United 
States must remain strong enough to support those 
countries of eee which are threatened with 
Communist control and police-state rule. 

I believe that we have learned the importance 
of maintaining military strength as a means of 
preventing war. We have found that a sound 
military system is necessary in time of peace if 
we are to remain at peace. Aggressors in the 
pt, relying on our apparent lack of military 

orce, have unwisely precipitated war. Although 
they have been led to destruction by their miscon- 
ception of our strength, we have paid a terrible 
price for our unpreparedness. 

Universal training is the only feasible means 
by which the civilian components of our armed 
forces can be built up to the strength required 
if we are to be prepared for emergencies. Our 
ability to mobilize large numbers of trained men 
in time of emergency could forestall future con- 
flict and, together with other measures of national 
policy, could restore stability to the world. 

The adoption of universal training by the United 
States at this time would be unmistakable evi- 
dence to all the world of our determination to 
back the will to peace with the strength for peace. 
I am convinced that the decision of the American 
people, expressed through the Congress, to adopt 
universal training would be of first importance in 
giving courage to every free government in the 
world. 

Third, I recommend the temporary reenactment 
of selective-service legislation in order to main- 
tain our armed forces at their authorized strength. 

Our armed forces lack the necessary men to 
maintain their authorized strength. They have 
been unable to maintain their authorized strength 
through voluntary enlistments, even though such 
strength has been reduced to the very minimum 
necessary to meet our obligations abroad and is 
far below the minimum which should always be 
available in the continental United States. 

We cannot meet our international responsibili- 
ties unless we maintain our armed forces. It is 
of vital importance, for example, that we keep our 
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occupation forces in Germany until the peace is 
secure in Europe. 

There is no conflict between the requirements of 
selective service for the regular forces and uni- 
versal training for the reserve components. Se- 
lective service is necessary until the solid founda- 
tion of universal training can be established. Se- 
lective service can then be terminated and the 
regular forces may then be maintained on a volun- 
tary basis. 

The recommendations I have made represent 
the most urgent steps toward securing the peace 
and preventing war. 

We must be ready to take every wise and neces- 
<7 step to carry out this great purpose. This 
will require assistance to other nations. It will re- 

uire an adequate and balanced military strength. 
We must be prepared to pay the price of peace, 
or assuredly we shall pay the price of war. 

We in the United States remain determined to 
seek, by every possible means, a just and honorable 
basis for the settlement of international issues. We 
shall continue to give our strong allegiance to the 
United Nations as the principal means for inter- 
national security based on law, not on force. We 
shall remain ready and anxious to join with all 
nations—I repeat, with all nations—in every pos- 
sible effort to reach international understanding 
and agreement. 

The door has never been closed, nor will it ever 
be closed, to the Soviet Union or any other nation 
which will genuinely cooperate in preserving the 
peace. 

At the same time, we must not be confused about 
the central issue which confronts the world today. 

The time has come when the free men and women 
of the world must face the threat to their liberty 
squarely and courageously. 

The United States has a tremendous responsi- 
bility to act according to the measure of our power 
for good in the world. We have learned that we : 
must earn the peace we seek just as we earned vic-. 
tory in war, not by wishful thinking but by realis- 
tic effort. 

At no time in our history has unity among our 
people been so vital as it is at the present time. 

nity of purpose, unity of effort, and unity of 
spirit are essential to accomplish the task before 
us. 
Each of us here in this chamber today has a 
special responsibility. The world situation is too 
critical, and the responsibilities of this country are 
too vast, to permit party struggles to weaken our 
influence for maintaining peace. 

The American people have the right to assume 
that political considerations will not affect our 
working together. They have the right to assume 
that we will join hands, whole-heartedly and with- 
out reservation, in our efforts to preserve peace 
in the world. 

With God’s help we shall succeed. 
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Mr. Cuatrman: You gentlemen have asked me 





to give my views on the need of our country taking 
at this time further measures to assure the na- 
tional security. Any such measures must ob- 
viously relate to the foreign policy of the United 
States. In the world in which we live our na- 
tional security can no longer be effectively weighed 
and dealt with in terms of the Western Hemi- 
phere alone. 

The President has spoken to the Congress this 
morning in joint session. You have before you 
the text of his address. It is not necessary for 
me to repeat what he said. 

I wish to express in person to you my own con- 
cern over the accelerated trend in Europe. In the 
short years since the end of hostilities this trend 
has grown from a trickle into a torrent. One b 
one, the Balkan States, except Greece, lost all 
semblance of national independence. Then two 
friendly nations—first Hungary and last week 
Czechoslovakia—have been forced into complete 
submission to the Communist control. 

Within one month the people of Italy, whose 
Government we had a large part in reconstituting, 
will hold a national election. The outcome of 
that election has an importance far beyond local 
Italian affairs. It will decide not only whether 
Italy will continue with its restoration into a true 
democracy. It will foretell whether the disinte- 
grating trend to which I have referred may reach 
the shores of the Atlantic. 

It is said that history never repeats itself. Yet 
if these free people one by one are subjugated to 
police-state control even the blind may see in that 
subjugation of liberty a deadly parallel. _ 

The Government of the United States has un- 
dertaken steps to meet this disintegrating trend 
in the heart of Europe. The comprehensive pro- 
posal in this regard is the Recovery Program legis- 
lation now under active consideration in the 
House. This program, I believe, is a fundamental 
requirement for the strengthening of the western 
nations of Europe. 

But this economic program in the existing situa- 
tion is not a complete answer. It is said that one 
cannot buy peace and prosperity with dollars. 
The accelerating march of events in European 
areas has now made it clear that reliance for the 
future safety of those areas cannot be placed alone 
on the slow processes of reconstruction financed 
with our help. There is something more for the 
United States todo. We must show, conclusively, 
by decisive legislative action, to all the nations 
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‘as of Military Strength to Diplomatic Action 


BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL ' 
Secretary of State 


of the world that the United States intends to be 
strong and to hold that strength ready to keep 
the European world both at peace and ' 

Diplomatic action, without the backing of mili- 
tary strength, in the present world ws, er only 
to appeasement. The President today indicated 
that we have made every effort of negotiation, and 
of organization in the United Nations, to find a 
way to understandings and agreement. I said in 
my final report as Chief of Staff in 1945, “War is 
not the choice of those who wish passionately for 
peace; it is the choice of those who are willing 
to resort to violence for political advantage”. 

I regard the present military policy of this 
Government as one based largely on meeting the 
problems of attrition, with the contrasting neces- 
sity for larger and larger appropriations to give 
us security. 

Perhaps my meaning could be made clearer by 
a comparison of the German procedure under 
Hitler with that proposed under a policy of uni- 
versal military training. The Nazis devoted all 
the resources of Germany in preparation for war 
on a given date, September 1, 1939. The purpose 
and procedure under universal military training 
is exactly the opposite. We would be striving to 
avoid such dates. We want peace; we want to 
avoid war. Therefore, among other things, we 
want a system which will be bearable financially, 
which will not bankrupt the country, a system 
which, adjusted to world conditions, can be con- 
tinued at a minimum of cost and personal contri- 
bution, a system in accordance with our traditions 
and strong desires. 

I see no possible way financially to maintain a 
reasonable military posture except on the founda- 
tion of universal military training. The consid- 
eration of this subject has been confused by discus- 
sions of amounts, requirements, administration, 
and various conflicting beliefs. The clear-cut 
issue is whether or not this country will stand 
before the world for at least the next five or ten 
years in a position appropriate to its leadership 
in furthering the perpetuation of free govern- 
ments and avoiding their transition into police 
states. We desire a state of affairs which would 
make repetitions of the fate of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the intimidation of Finland, the 


2 Made before the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate on Mar. 17, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date 
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subversive operations in Italy and France, and the 
cold-blooded efforts to destroy the Greek Govern- 
ment unlikely, because they would definitely be 
fraught with real danger to those who would 
attempt such action. 

Many of the measures complementary to univer- 
sal military training would be strengthened and 
facilitated by the latter. The maintenance of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force at suitable 
strength on a volunteer basis would be made easier, 
Iamsure. But what is much more important, the 
National Guard would be greatly strengthened 
and made a vital citizen force immediately avail- 
able in an emergency, which it cannot be under 
existing conditions. The quality of the R.O.T.C. 
would be much improved, the training put on a 
higher level, and the time for such training ma- 
terially shortened. Finally, universal military 
training would bring to millions of American fam- 
ilies a sense of individual and collective responsi- 








women are ready to follow courageous leadership 
toward that end. 

Due to the rapid dwindling in the strength of th 
armed forces, the temporary application of sele¢ 
tive service is also necessary. A reconsideration 
of our air program is necessary, but first of all,] 
am convinced that the decision of the America 
people to adopt the democratic procedure of uni 
versal training would strengthen every free gov. 
ernment. The combination of two things, the en 
actment of the European Recovery Program on the 
one hand and a decision by the American peopk 
that clearly indicates that they are determined in 
their course, is necessary now, I think, to th 
maintenance of peace in the world. 

Referring to a discussion of universal military 
training in my final report as Chief of Staff in 
September 1945, I closed with these words: “We 
can fortify ourselves against disaster, I am con 
vinced, by the measures I have here outlined, Inj 4, 
these protections we can face the future with 1 














bility of the duty to help assure security and peace reasonable hope for the best and with quiet assur de 
for ourselves and for the world. There is evi- ance that even though the worst may come, we ar 
dence that the majority of American men and prepared for it.” th 
for 

tai 

World-Wide Struggle Between Freedom and Tyranny = 
BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL ' 

Secretary of State ru 

so! 


I am honored by the invitation of the University 
of California to participate in this Charter Day 
celebration. I am particularly glad to be present 
because, except for Seavied military inspections of 
a few hours’ duration during the war or brief stop- 
overs en route to and from the Far East, I had 
no opportunity to accept any of the numerous 
hospitable invitations I have received from Cali- 
fornia. My first contact with the University 
was to assist the then Dean Barrows in the 
instruction of a few of your R.O.T.C. students on 
a week-end camping trip. That, I think, was in 
1916. During the holi ay period of that year I 
was asked to speak at the first convention of the 
personnel of the Forestry Department on the west 
coast which was held in one of your lecture rooms. 
Those represent my previous contacts with the 
University. 

For a number of years I have been deeply inter- 
ested in educational procedures. You may not 
have realized it, but effective and expeditious in- 
structional procedure has been a very important 
on ger eX imposed by our military policy—a 
policy which has always involved the hasty de- 
velopment of military forces after the arrival of 


*An address delivered at the University of California 
at Berkeley, Calif., on Mar. 19, 1948, and released to the 
press on the same date. 





the emergency. Your tremendous plant, instruc } th 
tional procedure, and large student body are of 
great interest to me, particularly during these days | ™ 
when so many former service men are students} oF 
in the colleges and universities. In that connec } ad 
tion, I must be frank to admit that I once felt the | ci 
Government would receive only a small return on} of 
its financial outlay in guaranteeing to our veterans | de 
their present educational opportunities. I haw] th 
been proved completely wrong in my antciea w 
for I am told, wherever I go in the educatio 
world, that the veterans have not only done ex- 
traordinarily well, but that they have set a high] ,, 
standard for the universities and future students 
to maintain. At Amherst last June I addresseds } . 
graduating class of which 80 percent were veter- 
ans, and the experience there led me to speculate 
regarding the future effect on this country of 4 
citizenship dominated by men and women who 
have seen much of the world, not hurriedly, but V 
intimately for years at a time and have had their li 
own characters tested by the hardships and | d 
dangers to which they were exposed. This broad } cl 
experience, followed later by a college or university _ b 
education at a mature age, will be productive of 8 | 
new brand of citizen whose wisdom and foresight 
may avoid the dangers of our past mistakes. _ 
veryone’s thoughts turn today to the situation 
abroad—Europe, the’ Middle East, and the Far 
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East. Never before in history has the world situa- 
tion been more threatening to our ideals and in- 
terests than at the present time. A depressing 
aspect of the situation is the duplication in Euro 
of the highhanded and calculated procedure of the 
Nazi régime. The organization of the satellite 
states—under the Communistic doctrine and the 
methods of the police-state formula—was carried 
out rather quietly. The take-over of Hungary was 
a bolder exhibition of the same technique. The 
directed and fomented strikes of last December 
in France and Italy were another evidence of the 
same direction and procedure but adapted to quite 
different circumstances. 

The Czechoslovakia incident, however, was both 
bold and truculent in procedure, quite evidently 
staged to impress the people of Finland and the 
remainder of the free states of western Europe. 
The procedure is in accordance with the frank 
declaration of the Soviet Government and Com- 
munist parties to oppose in every way possible the 
development of the European Recovery Program. 

In view of all that has already been said and 
the statement by the President on Wednesday be- 
fore the joint session of the Congress, I am uncer- 
tain as to what I might add to convince the Amer- 
ican people that this is a world-wide struggle be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, between the self-rule 
of the many as opposed to the dictatorship of a 
ruthless few. It should now be perfectly clear that 
rule based on threats and force instead of on rea- 


son and justice must not be allowed to spread fur- 


ther unchecked. 

The speed with which the campaign of the Com- 
munist parties in Europe has developed in a well- 
ordered sequence of events demonstrates the initial 
advantage of dictators in dealing with democra- 
cies such as ours. The decision of a small group 
of men, possibly a dozen, quickly and conclusively 
determines the action to be taken on a large scale 
throughout Europe, and everything is coordinated 
with that decision—the absolute control of the 
press, the domination of the people, the conduct of 
a skilful campaign of propaganda, the complete 
misrepresentation of the attitude and purposes of 
any country opposed to the procedure—all is ar- 
bitrarily decided upon. 

Our decisions, our actions in regard to these de- 
velopments are of great importance. We have an 
acknowledged position of leadership in the world. 
We have been spared the destruction of war which 
literally flattened Europe. We are enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity. These things being so, the 
character and strength of our leadership may well 
be decisive in the present situation. We cannot 
evade the issue by the negative procedure of in- 
action. By so doing we would vacate our domi- 
nant position of leadership and thereby revert to 
a secondary role—a role which inevitably would 
deprive each of us of those American principles 
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of freedom and justice we have always upheld 
by every means available. 

I would make the same comment regarding the 

neral world situation but in this case applying 
it more to the problem of just where and how we 
should exert our influence. Unfortunately, criti- 
cal situations are not confined to Europe. They 
exist in the Middle East, in Indonesia, in China— 
and we cannot ignore Latin America, or our direct 
responsibilities in Japan and Korea. Therefore, 
very important decisions must be made by our 
Government as to exactly what we should do to 
meet these various crises. Our means are not 
unlimited—we must not spend our efforts unwisely. 

As a matter of fact, I find the present situation 
disturbingly similar to that with which I labored 
as Chief of Staff. I watched the Nazi Govern- 
ment take control of one country after another 
until finally Poland was invaded in a direct mili- 
tary operation. For several years I had to with- 
stand heavy pressures from various theaters of 
operation in the world for assistance—support in 
the form of matériel—without regard to our then 
extremely limited resources available in the United 
States. ter, after our entry into the war, these 
pressures greatly increased in the demand for 
support to an extent which if met would have 
rendered us ineffective, I think, on almost every 
field of action. This situation continued up to 
the time of our landings in Normandy and even 
after the liberation of France still continued re- 

rding our forces in Italy and in the western 

acific. 

I find myself in virtually the same position 
today as I was during those war years, and the 
decisions are just as difficult and equally important. 
Rich and powerful as we are, we cannot afford 
to disperse our efforts to a degree which would 
render all ineffective. Every region has its claims 
and its proponents, and it is therefore necessary 
to decide on a general strategy to be employed, 
having in mind the entire world situation. 

One factor I especially wish to make clear today 
is the importance of timely action on our part in 
the face of the dictatorial procedure with which 
we are confronted in Europe. Take, for example, 
the Recovery Program. It has not been a ques- 
tion of a small group of men deciding what was 
the best thing to do and then immediately giving 
directions for carrying out that decision. On the 
contrary, the initial suggestion which resulted in 
this program was made June 5, 1947. Sixteen 
nations responded immediately and early in Sep- 
tember submitted a statement of their agreements 
and their proposals. At the same time three 
highly representative committees of distinguished 
citizens in this country studied the various aspects 
of the matter and made their reports in September 
and early October. Finally, the matter was car- 
ried to the Congress which had been convened 
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in a special session last fall. There have been 
committee hearings; there have been the recom- 
mendations and proposals of a Congressional 
group who studied matters abroad last summer. 
There has just been completed the debate on this 
subject in the Senate, followed by a highly favor- 
able vote. The House Committee makes its re- 
port this week, I think. The debate and vote in 
the House are soon to follow. Yet the original 
suggestion was made almost a year ago. 

All of this procedure is as we would have it. 
It is but an expression of a democracy of free 
men carefully considering and debating what had 
best be done. In one sense it represents much 
of what we fought for during the last war. But 
our problem is how, with the rapid march of events 
in Europe, to meet the situation. Earlier in this 
talk I used the expression “initial advantage”. 
What I meant to imply was that the initial ad- 
vantage is almost always on the side of the dic- 
tators, as it was overwhelmingly in the last war. 
In the long run, I am sure, the democracies will 
invariably win out. But the trouble is that the 
lapse of time may result in such a serious loss of 
position and strength that the task of the democ- 
racies may involve a long, hard struggle to recover 
the ground thus lost. 

A special effort is now being made to carry 
through the European Recovery Program 
promptly to final approval. This program, as 
you know, is based on economic factors. I agree 
that the economic reinforcement of the free na- 
tions will not alone guarantee their safety under 
existing conditions. But it should so strengthen 
them that they will have a far better chance of 
defending themselves and their governments 
against transition into police states dominated by 
the central committee of the Communist Party in 
Europe. My concern is to see us reach a prompt 
decision in regard to this program and not delay 
action while discussing new conceptions or pro- 
posals regarding related matters. 

In connection with the electoral campaign now 
in progress in Italy, the leaders of the Communist 
Party have given their interpretation to the policy 
of the United States in connection with the out- 
come of these elections. They publicly asserted 
that if their party, the Communist Party, is vic- 
torious at the polls American assistance to Italy 
will continue without change. 

I have only this comment to make regarding 
that interpretation of the policy of the United 
- States: 


The European Recovery Program has been cre- 
ated on the basis of the voluntary association of 
16 nations who came together of their own free 
will and drew up a program of mutual self-help 
for their economic recovery. There has been no 
compulsion or pressure of any sort in regard to 
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association in this great cooperative effort. The 
United States has undertaken to assist these co. 
operating nations in this large task. 

However, on the other side, the record is un- 
mistakable. Every European nation which ig 
under the influence of the Communists has been 
ome from participation in the Euro 

covery Program. Some have been deprived 
of the right to participate, clearly against their 
own wishes. 

Since the association is entirely voluntary, the 
people of any nation have a right to change their 
minds and, in effect, withdraw. If they choose 
to vote into power a government in which the 
dominant political force would be a party whose 
hostility to this program has been frequently, pub- 
licly, and emphatically proclaimed, this could 
only be considered as evidence of the desire of 
that country to disassociate itself from the pea 
gram. This Government would have to conclude 
that Italy had removed itself from the benefits of 
the European Recovery Program. 

Referring again to the suggestion of last June 
and what has followed, I think it was most en- 
couraging to find that a group of 16 nations could 
reach an agreement for cooperative action involy- 
ing great concessions in their traditions and local 
points of view for the good of the many. Repre- 
sentatives of these 16 nations now are in session to 
work out an agreement for a continuing organiza- § the 
tion which will supervise the implementation of } tha 
their joint effort to assure the success of the § for 
European Recovery Program. por 

In further evidence of their determination to co- | 20 
operate for the common good, Belgium, France, § £!V 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Great Britain } +® 
have just entered into a treaty providing for exten- I 
sive cultural, economic, social, and military co- 
operation and affirming their determination to 
stand together for the common defense of their 
freedom. Ita 

Such concerted actions as these are very encour- J }}, 
aging factors in the struggle for freedom and for | me 
peace and security and demand our cooperation § sh; 
and assistance. sta 

There are a number of suggestions for other } th 
methods of economic or political procedure for us pe 
to take regarding Europe. All must be carefully 
considered, but the point I would make is that we 
have started on a carefully developed program 4 th 
which practically everybody acknowledges is of Cc 
great importance, and virtually all agree that time 
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is a critical factor, particularly for Italy. A Cc 
prompt decision is what is urgently needed. ow 

In conclusion I would say that our purpose, our th 
policy, is to stand firm on basic principles but at , 
the same time to keep the door wide open for any th 
general conciliatory moves. We are sincerely vi 


anxious to find a sound basis for reaching an agree 
ment which will terminate once and for all the 
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resent dangerous situation. Weshall continue to 
o everything possible to reach an agreement. 
But until such time as a real settlement can be 








reached, however, it must be our policy to discour- 
age and to oppose further encroachment on the 
rights and lives of free peoples. The immediate 
means for effective assertion of that policy is the 
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prompt enactment and immediate application of 
the European Recovery Program. This is funda- 
mental to all our future decisions in dealing with 
a situation as grave as any that has ever confronted 
this Nation. The President has presented to the 
——— the further measures which should be 
taken. 


Recommendation for Return of Free Territory of Trieste to Italy 


STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE U.S., U.K., AND FRANCE 


[Released to the press March 20] 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have proposed to 
the Governments of the Soviet Union and Italy 
that those Governments join in agreement on an 
additional protocol to the treaty of peace with 
Italy which would place the Free Territory of 
Trieste once more under Italian sovereignty. 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have come to this 
decision because discussions in the Security Coun- 
cil have already shown that agreement on the 
selection of a governor is impossible and because 
they have received abundant evidence to show 
that the Yugoslav zone has been completely trans- 
formed in aes and has been virtually incor- 
porated into Yugoslavia by procedures which do 
not respect the y ors expressed by the powers to 

ive an independent and democratic status to the 
erritory. 

During the Council of Foreign Ministers’ discus- 
sion of the Italian peace treaty it was the consist- 
ent position of the American, British, and French 
representatives that Trieste, which has an over- 
whelmingly Italian population, must remain an 
Italian city. Given the impossibility of securing 
the adoption of such a solution, the three Govern- 
ments agreed that the city and a small hinterland 
should be established as a Free Territory under a 
statute which it was hoped would guarantee, with 
the cooperation of all parties concerned, the inde- 

ndence of the people of the area, including the 

talian city of Trieste. 

Pending the assumption of office by a governor, 
the Free Sherritory has been administered by the 
Commander, British-United States Forces, in 
the northern zone of the Territory, and by the 
Commander, Yugoslav Forces, in the southern 
zone. In the U.K.-U.S. zone the Anglo-American 
military authorities have acted as caretakers for 
the governor to be appointed and for the demo- 
cratic organs of popular representation for which 
the permanent statute of the Territory makes pro- 
vision. At the same time Yugoslavia has taken, in 
the zone under her charge, measures which defi- 
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nitely compromise the possibility of applying the 
statute. 

In these circumstances the three Governments 
have concluded that the present settlement cannot 
guarantee the preservation of the basic rights and 
interests of the people of the Free Territory. 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have therefore de- 
cided to recommend the return of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste to Italian sovereignty as the best 
solution to meet the democratic aspirations of the 
people and make possible the reestablishment of 
peace and stability in the area. 

In as much as the Security Council has assumed 
the responsibility for the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste 
the Governments of the United States, the Uni 
Kingdom, and France will submit to the Security 
Council for approval the arrangements to be 
jointly agreed upon. 





Intentions of Czechoslovakia To Sign 
ITO Agreement Studied 
[Released to the press March 20] 

The Government of Czechoslovakia has in- 
formed this Government that on March 20, 1948, 
it intends to sign the protocol of provisional ap- 
plication of the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade and to put the agreement provisionally into 
effect on April 20, 1948. The general agreement 
is a comprehensive trade agreement among 23 na- 
tions, the negotiations concerning which were com- 
pleted October 30, 1947, at a meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The United States Government is examining the 
implications and obligations of the agreement in 
the light of the recent developments in Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Petroleum is in short supply in the United States 
as in many other countries throughout the world. 
As a result, repeated urgent requests are being 
received from foreign countries for United States 
Government assistance in obtaining the petroleum 
supplies necessary to meet their essential require- 
ments. 

The Oil-Industry Committee in the United 
States, appointed by a Senate committee, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Tobey, to study the petro- 
leum situation in the United States, has recent] 
reported that for the period of December 194 
through March 1948 in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States there will be a 15 
age of gas and distillate fuel oil and that for the 
entire area east of the Rockies the shortage will 
be 10 percent. It is anticipated that the shortage 
in gasoline and other products in season will be 
approximately the same order of magnitude and 
that there may not be a general improvement for 
some time. The Committee recommended that 
every effort be made to conserve fuel, that petro- 
leum products be used only for essential purposes, 
and that wherever conversion from oil to coal is 
practicable, the change should be made. The 
Committee asked all consumers to cooperate ‘in 
economizing in the utilization of petroleum 
products. 

Since shortly before the war world-wide petro- 
leum requirements have grown at a more rapid 
rate than at any other time in the history of the 
industry. World-wide consumption was approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 barrels a day in 1938, is approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 barrels a day today, and the 
requirements estimated in the Krug Committee 
Report for 1951 will be 10,000,000 barrels a day. 
World consumption grew to 5,000,000 barrels a day 
in about eighty years; it is expected to double in 
the succeeding twelve or thirteen years. The in- 
dustry believes that this 10,000,000 barrel-a-day 
rate will be reached before 1951, probably in 1950. 

The supply of petroleum products is limited by 
the availability of crude oil and the capacity of 
the world’s transportation and refining facilities. 
Although there may be a small amount of avail- 
able crude-oil productive capacity in the Middle 
East, it is not available because of lack of trans- 
portation and refineries. On a world-wide basis 
the facilities for the production and distribution 


*Memorandum submitted by the United States Repre- 
sentative to the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the Pav on Mar. 8, 1948, and released to the 
press on Mar. 19. 
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Current and Prospective World-Wide Petroleum Situation’ 


recent short- . 


of petroleum products are being operated at 
capacity. 

f an increase in world demand of 1,500,000 bar- 
rels a day a the next three years is to be 
met, there must be not only an increase in that 
amount of crude-oil production but also increased 
refining capacity, pipelines, and tankers. Such a 
program will necessitate the discovery and de- 
velopment of new reserves and the construction 
of additional refining and transportation facili- 
ties. Anyone familiar with the operations of the 
industry knows that this rate of growth would be 
staggering even if all the steel and other necessa: 
matériel were readily available. With the criti- 
cal shortage of matériel, particularly steel prod- 
ucts, the task becomes immeasurably more difficult, 

The United States recognizes the importance to 
all countries of meeting their essential require- 
ments for petroleum products in order to sustain 
their economies. At the same time there is a limit 
to the assistance which can be given by exporting 
= products from the United States. The 

nited States is today a net importer of petro- 
leum despite the fact that it is producing its re 
serves at capacity. The rate at which domestic 
requirements are growing indicates that the vol- 
ume of net imports can be expected to increase 
steadily. The United States, therefore, cannot 
be expected to continue long in the future to supply 
any substantial part of the requirements of other 
countries, except for lubricating oils and other 
specialty products. 

The economies of most countries have become de- 

endent in large part upon petroleum. As petro- 
eum is expected to be in short supply for the next 
few years at least, it would be desirable for an 
country wishing to insure itself against an insufhi- 
ciency of petroleum to examine its own area to 
determine the possibilities for the development of 
indigenous petroleum resources. Many countries 
in the Western Hemisphere are believed to possess 
large unexplored areas where the possibilities are 
good for the development of important petroleum 
reserves. Intensive exploration and development 
operations in these areas might well produce more 
than enough oil for local consumption, leaving @ 
surplus for export. The critical world-wide 
shortage of petroleum supplies is a factor to be 
taken into account by all countries in deciding the 
extent and rate at which their oil reserves are to 
be developed. 

The development of petroleum resources of any 
country with large potential oil areas requires vast 
amounts of capital, efficient management, and 
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large numbers of highly trained technical and 
ientific personnel. It is doubtful whether any 
me company or entity, no matter how large, could 
be expected to develop such resources successfully 
ind efficiently. What is required is access to the 
best petroleum technology, great diversity of 
ifort, and access to adequate and large volumes 
of risk capital, all of which would be available 
fully and freely by calling upon the world petro- 
leum industry. 

Any country would derive many benefits from 
the development of its petroleum resources. Such 
development would produce oil required by its 
conomy, including fuel for its expanding indus- 
trialization, and permit the rapid expansion of its 
sonomy, resulting in greater industrialization, 
higher standards of living, a saving in foreign 
xchange, and an opportunity to greatly enhance 
its exchange position by exporting petroleum. 
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Ratifications of Constitutional Amendment 
Regarding President’s Terms of Office 


The Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
inia has notified the Secretary of State of rati- 
Ration by the General Assembly of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent. The notice received from Virginia is the 
nineteenth reported to the Secretary of State in 
accordance with law (5 U.S. Code, sec. 160), and 
the first notice received in 1948. 


The following list shows the action taken by 
States on the proposed amendment, arranged in 
the order of the ratifications: 








Date of receipt of 
State Date of ratification yy ns 
State 

Maine. . . Mar. 31, 1947 | Apr. 8, 1947 
Michigan Mar. 31, 1947 | Apr. 25, 1947 
ae Pare aera Apr. 1, 1947 | Apr. 8, 1947 
NS 6 sy eh Apr. 1, 1947 | Apr. 25, 1947 
New Hampshire Apr. 1, 1947 | Apr. 21, 1947 
Delaware Apr. 2,1947 | June 2, 1947 
SG 6 dae RD Apr. 3, 1947 | Apr. 14, 1947 
oak oe Apr. 3,1947| June 9, 1947 
ee sm Re Apr. 12, 1947 | May 26, 1947 
ee Ss gt a ge Apr. 15, 1947 | Apr. 25, 1947 

ee. aa Apr. 15, 1947 ay 20, 1947 
kg eo Ba Apr. 15, 1947 | Apr. 21, 1947 
ON soi kos See Apr. 16, 1947 | Apr. 25, 1947 
Se ae ee Apr. 16,1947 | June 6, 1947 
Pennsylvania .... . Apr. 29, 1947 | May 5, 1947 

EE a ay 21,1947 | June 10, 1947 

| Set age ait ein May 22, 1947 | July 25, 1947 
A sy Gee May 23, 1947 | June 12, 1947 
EE gogo cn Se igh et Jan. 28,1948 | Mar. 11, 1948 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of State on June 9, 1947, re- 
ceived a letter from the Governor of Oklahoma 
stating that a joint resolution ratifying the pro- 
posed amendment had failed to pass. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate General at Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia, was opened to the public on March 1, 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, eacept in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Austria: Zones of Occupation and the Administration of 
the City of Vienna. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1600. Pub. 2861. 9 pp., 2 maps. 35¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Other Governments—Signed at London July 9, 
1945; entered into force July 24, 1945. 


United States Educational Foundation in Burma. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1685. Pub. 
3051. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Burma—Signed at Rangoon December 22, 1947; 
entered into force December 22, 1947. 


Twenty-fifth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions: Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations, March 11, 1941 
through June 30, 1947. Pub. 3064. 77 pp. 


Diplomatic List, March 1948. Pub. 3086. 189 pp. 20¢. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


American Trade Policy. Commercial Policy Series 110. 
Pub. 3091. 13 pp. 


An article by Woodbury Willoughby describing the 
background of present U.S. policy for the elimination 
of trade discriminations and reduction of trade 
barriers, and the charter for an International Trade 
Organization which came out of the Habana trade 
and employment conference. 


United States Foreign Economic Policy. General Foreign 
Policy Series 1. Pub. 3097. 11 pp. Free. 


Address by Winthrop G. Brown discussing our stake 
in the European Recovery Program, the International 
Trade Organization, and the trade agreements 
program, 


Toward Securing the Peace and Preventing War: Address 
by the President to the Congress of the United States, 
March 17, 1948. General Foreign Policy Series 2. Pub. 
3102. 5S pp. Free. 


The President’s report on the critical international 
situation, requesting prompt passage of the European 
Recovery Program and universal military training 
and temporary revival of selective service. 
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The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

U.S. Position on the Palestine Problem: 

Statement by Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin . Bes 
Statement by Semuitery. Marshall ; 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography 

Chilean Request for Reference of Item Re- 
garding Czechoslovakia to the Security 
Council: 

Letter From the Representative of Chile 
Statement by Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin . 

Discussion in the Enbevins Committee on the 
Problem of Voting in the Security 
Council: 

U.S. Proposals . 
Statement by Philip C. Jeep 


Economic Affairs 
Current and Prospective World-Wide Petro- 
leum Situation ‘ 


General Policy 

U.S. Delegation to Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States ...... 

Toward Securing the Peace and Preventing 
War. Address by the President to the 
Congress and Statement by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin . 


Contuibulbows 


General Policy—Continued 

Relation of Military Strength to Diplomatic 
Action. By Secretary Marshall ‘ 

World-Wide Struggle Between Freedom and 
Tyranny. By Secretary Marshall 


Treaty Information 

Comments on the International Wheat 
Agreement. Article by Edward G. 
Cale . ‘ 

Intentions of Cacshoslovekia To Sign Ito 
Agreement Studied 3 

Recommendation for Return of Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste to Italy. Statement by 
the Governments of the U.S., U.K., and 
France 


Statements, Addresses, and Broadcasts 
of the Week . 


The Congress 


Ratifications of Constitutional Amendment 
Regarding President’s Terms of Office 


The Foreign Service 
Consular Offices. . . . 
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Edward G. Cale, author of the article on the international wheat 
agreement, is Associate Chief of the International Resources Division, 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State. Mr. Cale 
is a member of the United States Delegation to the international 
Wheat Council. 
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